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Procedure for High Precision Density Determinations 
by Hydrostatic Weighing 


Horace A. Bowman and Randall M. Schoonover With Appendix by Mildred W. Jones 


Institute for Basic Standards, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 20234 


(May 21, 1967) 


There are several simplifications which can be made in the performance of the hydrostatic experi- 
ment which lead to more reproducible results. The operation of single-pan two-knife balances is 
discussed, and simple modifications suggested to adapt it to hydrostatic work. A data philosophy is 
presented which will be particularly applicable to a generation of now-developing force measuring 
instruments when used in hydrostatic work. A simplified formula for air density is presented and a 
formula for estimating day-to-day variability in the density of water. A simple balance calibration 
procedure is presented in an appendix, and simplified methods of fabricating suspension wires and 
degassing sample surfaces are described. The use of these techniques is illustrated by measurements 
on silicon crystals which indicate process reproducibility of a standard deviation to about one part 


per million. 


Key Words: Air density, balance, balance calibration, balance equilibrium, balance sensitivity, 
density, double substitution weighing, hydrostatic balance, hydrostatic weighing, 
silicon density, substitution balance, volumetric measurement, water density, water 


weighing. 


1. Introduction 
1.1. Objectives and Accomplishments 


The studies covered by this report were undertaken 
as a preliminary step to some volumetric and density 
standardization work being started at NBS [1]! which 
will involve a great deal of hydrostatic weighing. 
Primary effort was directed toward a detailed study of 
the entire hydrostatic weighing process so that major 
sources of variability could be minimized, and experi- 
mental procedures simplified to the extent that non- 
specialist workers could perform hydrostatic work 
approaching the state of the art. Secondary objectives 
were to evaluate the homogeneity (in density) in silicon 
boules. 

We found, as have others, that major loss of pre- 
cision occurs due to 

(a) Imprecision inherent in the balance used in the 
hydrostatic work. 

(b) Nonreproducibility of the surface tension forces 
associated with the meniscus formed around the point 
where the hydrostatic suspension penetrates the air- 
water interface. 

(c) Variability in the buoyant forces exerted on the 
immersed sample by the gases adhering to its surfaces. 

No existing balance was found to be ideal for hydro- 
static work. The criteria upon which a balance should 
be selected are stated and the experiments and tests 


1 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references on page 198. 


which should be put to any prospective balance are 
described. Additionally, simple modifications are 
suggested which will greatly improve balance per- 
formance in hydrostatic work without degrading its 
performance as an ordinary laboratory instrument. 

Previous methods of minimizing surface tension 
errors have involved impractical hit-or-miss tech- 
niques, a great deal of luck, critical cleaning processes, 
detailed optical examination, and a rather small chance 
of a given suspension wire performing adequately. 
A simple heating technique was devised which elimi- 
nates the necessity for these operations and which 
gives the experimenter an excellent chance of menis- 
cus stability to 2 or 3 tenths of a dyne per centimeter 
(a few micrograms in the case of an 0.001 in diam 
wire) on the “first try.” 

A simple boiling procedure gives minimization of 
surface bound gases on test samples at least as well 
as previous out-gassing methods ordinarily used in 
this work and with significantly less effort. 

A formula is given for estimating air density directly 
from observations of temperature, pressure, and rela- 
tive humidity which does not require using tables or 
graphs. Based upon previous observations of Chap- 
puis and others a formula was constructed for estimat- 
ing the day-to-day variability in water density. 

Finally, we have written a section on “Operating 
Hints” which contains several items which, although 
not formally proved, we believe will improve and sim- 
plify the overall operation. 
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Observations on three silicon crystals from the same 
boule grown in a vacuum indicated an average density 
of 2.328932 g/cm? with individual crystals spread over 
a range of 0.000003 g/cm*. The average density of 
three crystals cut from a boule grown in argon was 
2.329021 g/cm* with individual values spread over a 
range of 0.000002 g/cm*. Repeat measurements made 
on all six crystals indicated a process standard devi- 
ation of about 1 ppm. 

We believe that by use of the procedures described 
in this report, nonspecialist workers can duplicate 
these results. 


1.2. Historical Background 


There are two methods for determining the density 
of a solid object: first by independent measurements 
of its mass and geometry in terms of appropriate stand- 
ards, from which its density may be calculated; and 
second, by comparison of its density with some ref- 
erence density of known or assumed value. Direct 
measurement is a difficult and time-consuming task. 
and when great accuracy is called for, it is used only 
by the most advanced metrology laboratories. The 
vast majority of density determinations are made by 
hydrostatic weighing, in which the density of the un- 
known is obtained by comparison with the (assumed 
known) density of water. 

During the very recent past, several branches of 
science have called for more precise density measure- 
ments. Such data is used in studies of stoichiometry, 
point defect concentrations in crystals, dimensional 
stability, atomic constants, and effects of various types 
of bombardment to name a few. It is well recognized 
that the larger the sample size, the better will be the 
precision: but unfortunately, the samples in which 
there is maximum technical interest are very small 
indeed. Frequently one needs small samples for veri- 
fication of homogeneity. Bombarding beams often have 
limited diameters and penetrating powers, so recent 
effort has been directed to measurements on small 
samples. 

Hydrostatic measurements on small samples present 
many problems not present in large sample work. 
There are three reasons for this: 

(a) As balance capacity decreases below 1 kg, per- 
centage precision decreases, although microgram 
precision increases (but at a lower rate). For example, 
a modern “convenience-type” balance can compare 
kilogram masses to 60 wg with ease. This is six parts 
in 100 million. On the other hand, the best 2-g balance 
can compare such loads to about 0.5 wg or 2.5 parts in 
10 million. 

(b) A major source of variability in hydrostatic work 
is meniscus instability. As loads increase, suspension 
wire size must increase. Tensile capacity increases 
as cross-section area, but meniscus forces increase 
only with circumference. Variability in such forces, 
for various reasons, may increase even more slowly. 

(c) A tiny undetected air bubble will cause a much 
greater loss of precision on a small sample than on a 
large one. 


Present effort to improve small sample work is in- 
dicated by two recent reports. In 1964 Henins [2] 
reported hydrostatic weighings on a group of objects 
averaging about 4.7 cm® to a standard deviation of a 
single observation from the mean of about 4.5 x 10-6 
cm’. In 1965 Bowman and Schoonover [3], using a 
cartesian diver technique on a group of 1.2 cm? objects, 
reported 1.4 X 10-7 cm?. This is believed the best work 
to date. The diver is not a practical device for work on 
samples weighing much more than 10 g in water. The 
present studies are concerned with samples weighing 
from 10 to 20 g in water. 

The foregoing comments have to do with precision 
and not accuracy. Precision refers to reproducibility 
of measured value —accuracy te correctness of meas- 
ured value with respect to some standard. In this 
report, the measure of precision is the standard devia- 
tion of a single independent determination from the 
mean of several such determinations. In the density 
area (as in most fields of metrology), precision is better 
than accuracy which is limited by our imperfect 
knowledge of the true value of the various reference 
densities available to us. NBS is aware of its obliga- 
tions in this area. The present study was undertaken 
as a preliminary step in the redetermination of several 
such densities and the development of a family of 
objects which will collectively become a density stand- 
ard. However, aside from a few very fundamental 
studies, most work is aimed at determinations of 
density changes and density differences, and in work 
of this type, significant uncertainties in standards 
can usually be tolerated. 

Many experimenters whose experience and training 
are far removed from metrology are attempting to 
achieve high quality hydrostatic data with inappro- 
priate apparatus and obsolete techniques. We were 
particularly impressed by the simplicity of the setup 
used by Henins, and we used his approach as a start- 
ing point. Frequently, after much effort to improve 
upon it, we returned to it as a “best compromise.” 
We acknowledge the great assistance we received from 
his work. 


1.3. Hydrostatic Weighing Experiment 


By classical definition, hydrostatic density measure- 
ment consists of weighing an object of known mass, 
My, while it is suspended from a balance in a liquid of 
some assumed value of density. The indicated loss of 
mass being equal to the mass of the displaced liquid, 
we are able to calculate the true volume, Vx, of the 
object and (by physical definition of density) calculate 
the unknown density. Thus 

pr= mk. 
x= 7 

The philosophy proposed here differs slightly from 
the classical concept. Our experiment consists of 
measuring the object’s apparent weight, W, in two 
media of different densities, where apparent weight 
is defined as the difference between the (downward) 
gravitational force exerted on the object, and the 
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(upward) buoyant force exerted on it by the medium. 


Thus 


V.= e(My — paVx) 
Wy = g(My— pwVx) 


(in air) 
(in water) 


A simultaneous solution of the above pair provides 
values of My and Vy from which density may be 
calculated. 

However, in our experiment, we demand of our 
balance only that it be linear in force, and the force 
units may be completely arbitrary—in which case 
the units for My and Vy will be unrecognizable. But 
their ratio (My/V) will be in the same units in which 
pw and p, are stated, since py and p, are the true 
standards in the density measurement process. At 
the present state of the art the balance is the most 
linear force measuring instrument available, and 
balances (of the type we selected) are calibrated in 
classical mass units against classical mass standards. 
However, a new generation of elastic force instruments 
is growing up, and improving at a faster rate than 
ordinary balances. When these devices have achieved 
the precision presently obtainable on balances we 
believe they will supplant laboratory balances in this 
application. The verification of force linearity in such 
devices will 
some particular standard. 

As pointed out above, our efforts are primarily 
directed to improving precision, measured by the 
reproducibility of independent measurements. The 
definition of “independent” as used here means an 
observing process in which all random variables are 
permitted to operate. This specifically prohibits such 
procedures as: _ 

(A) Stating a standard deviation in Wy based upon a 
series of “immersed pan empty’ —‘“‘immersed pan 
loaded” differences, because in this instance the 
random properties of the meniscus and surface bound 
gas cannot operate. i 

(B) Stating a standard deviation in W, based upon 
arresting and releasing the balance with the load sta- 
tionary on the pan, because a major component of the 
arrestment error (namely the loading error [4]) cannot 
operate. 

The above restrictions are stated because mistakes 
of both types have been made and reported in litera- 
ture. A single independent density determination must 
consist of the following steps—none of which may be 
used as a part of a different determination: 

(1) A thorough cleaning and degassing of the sur- 
faces of the sample to be tested. 

(2) A group of “immersed pan emptv” and “im- 
mersed pan loaded” observations, with the differ- 
ences averaged to provide a single value of Wy. 

(3) Removal of the sample from the bath, drying, 
and temperature soaking followed by a series of air 
weighings which are averaged to provide a single value 
of W 4. 


In the foregoing procedure, the parameters neces- 
sary for the calculation of py are measured in connec- 


be easier than calibration in terms of 


tion with step (2) and_those for p4 in step (3). With 
measured values of W, and Wy, we may solve the 
simultaneous pair referred to above as follows 


Wspw—Wwpa 
W,—Ww 





Px — 


At this point we still have little knowledge upon which 
to base a precise statement regarding our process 
reproducibility. To obtain such knowledge, it is neces- 
sary to repeat the entire experiment using a new sam- 
ple of water. 


2. Density of Water 


About 1900 the thermal coefficient of expansion of 
normal (to be defined) water was measured [5, 6], and 
in 1937 Tilton and Taylor at NBS [7] published tables 
of the relative densities of water as a function of 
temperature from a formula they constructed to fit 
the early data. This table expresses density in grams 
per milliliter where the milliliter is defined as the 
volume occupied by 1 g of water at 3.98 °C. Around 
1910 BIPM [8, 9, 10] undertook to measure the true 
volume (in cubic centimeters) of a milliliter by hydro- 
statically weighing objects of directly measured volume 
in normal water. These experiments were conducted 
prior to knowledge of isotopes, and we define “‘normal” 
water as that having a “normal” or “‘average”’ isotopic 
abundance ratio. Modern workers [11], 12] have shown 
that the isotopic abundance ratio in samples of water 
drawn from various locations on the earth may vary 
enough to result in density differences of as much as 
5 or more parts per million. Without knowledge of 
the isotopic abundance ratio in the water used in 
measuring the milliliter we are left with an uncertainty 
of this amount in the accepted value of the volume of 
the milliliter. Additionally, there is an even larger 
source of uncertainty. The vapor pressures of the 
various isotopic forms of water are significantly dif- 
ferent [13], so that distillation to remove impurities 
or boiling to eliminate dissolved gasses can further 
upset the isotopic abundance ratio from its “normal” 
value. Density differences as great as 20 ppm have been 
found [14] between the first and last fractions of a 
distillation. 

Modern experiments on the thermal dilation of the 
pure isotope forms and of normal water [15] indicate 
no serious error in the Tilton and Taylor values: how- 
ever, there is no modern equivalent of the milliliter 
evaluation experiment, and it is in this experiment in 
which significant differences are to be expected. The 
present work is performed in anticipation of such a 
repetition. Uncertainty exists in our work associated 
with the uncertainty in py which cannot be evaluated 
until this repeat experiment is performed. 

Effect of dissolved air. There is very little data avail- 
able on the effect of dissolved air on the density of 
water. Figure | is a plot of all such data which has come 
to our attention. The work of Marek is ordinarily used 
as a basis for making the required corrections, or for 
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FIGURE 1. (1) W. Marek, Ann. Physik, 3, 4 (1891). (2) P. Chappusi, 
Trav. & Mem. B.1.P.M. 14 (1910). (3) T. W. Richards and Harris, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc, 38 (1916). (4) O. E. Frivold, Physik Z. 21, 
p. 529-534 (1920); 24, p. 86-87 (1923). (5) Emeleus, James, King, 
J. Chem. Soc, 1207 (1934). (6) Titani and Morita, Bull. Chem. Soc, 
Japan, 13, 409 (1938). (7) Voskuyl, Davis and Saxer, SAM Report 
4-727, June (1943). 


the justification of ignoring the effect. The plot of his 
data indicates that extrapolation into the temperature 
range of ordinary interest would yield extremely im- 
probable values so we reject his data. Dorsey [16] 
gives other reasons for questioning his work. Our 
estimate of the probable effect is shown by the solid 
line whose point slope form is 


Apw (in ppm)=— 2.11 + 0.053 ty 


where ty is water temperature. 

Chappuis [17] reported that water reaerates after 
boiling at a rate such that at 13 °C and at a depth of 
12 cm below the free surface, 50 percent saturation 
is achieved after 1 day and 75 percent after 4 days. 
No other information on the rate of reaeration was 
located. Our samples are usually held to within a few 
centimeters of a depth of 12 cm. The correction factor 
which we apply to the density of water is given by 

1 — (2.110.053 tw) (1-4) x 10-* 


on 


where ¢ is the interval (in days) since deaeration. 

Effect of pressure on water density. Water is not 
incompressible, therefore a correction must be applied 
to account for the effect of varying pressure. The pres- 
sure of the water displaced by the object of interest is 
a function of the barometric pressure at the free sur- 
face and the depth of immersion. The correction factor 
which we apply is given by 


B I : 
ret) 


where c=compressibility = 47.7 ppm/atm 
B= barometric pressure (in mm of hg) 
I= depth of immersion (in cm). 





The complete formula for py used in our experi- 


ments is as follows: 
+ 288.9 
Fea} | 0.999973 | 





=)“ 
ie 508929.2 ty +68.12963 





1 —(2.11 — .053ty) 


(B | 
C( =e 1033 __ 


(1-_) (10-5). (1) 


The first term is the Tilton-Taylor formula for pw 
as a function of temperature in grams/milliliter. The 
second term reduces their values to grams/cubic 
centimeter. The third term is a correction for pressure 
and the fourth for dissolved air. The last two terms 
are ordinarily ignored, however they may alter the 
calculated value of py by as much as 1.5 ppm. 


3. Density of Air 


Major changes in p, occur due to variation in the 
temperature, pressure, and relative humidity, and each 
of the parameters is carefully observed throughout 
the experiment. Changes also occur due to variation 
in the air analysis, however this was not investigated. 
The instrumentation used for monitoring these ambient 
parameters is not state-of-the-art-type apparatus, 
because it is necessary only to assure that the standard 
deviation in p, is held to a few micrograms per cubic 
centimeter. Apparatus was chosen which is most 
convenient to use and maintain. 

A. Temperature. It will be pointed out in the next 
section that air density is of interest in two spaces— 
the weighing chamber of the balance and also in the 
chamber housing the dial-operated weights. Each of 
these spaces is monitored by a mercury-in-glass 
thermometer, divided into 1/10 °C intervals over the 
range of 20 to 30 °C. The thermometer in the weighing 
chamber is calibrated for total immersion, and the 
one which monitors the weight chamber must be satis- 
fied by partial immersion. Inasmuch as a_ platinum 
resistance thermometer is used to monitor the hydro- 
static bath, these two mercury-in-glass thermometers 
should be calibrated periodically in this bath. 

B. Relative humidity is measured on an electric 
hygrometer of the type discussed by Wexler [18] with 
its sensing element placed in the weighing chamber of 
the balance. This instrument usually contains a built- 
in thermistor type thermometer which is used to moni- 
tor the temperature in the immediate vicinity of the 
r.h. sensing element. This should not be used as a 
replacement for either of the mercury thermometers. 
Although it is quite adequate for the use intended by 
the manufacturer (and it should be used in connection 
with r.h. measurements) it will introduce serious un- 
certainties if used as a replacement for either of the 
mercury instruments. 

Sling and aspiration psychrometers are unsatis- 
factory in this application. Their required air-flow 
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would cause unacceptable disturbances inside a 
balance, and they lack the required sensitivity and 
speed of response. Since there are free surfaces of 
water in the vicinity of the balance in the hydrostatic 
weighing experiment which exert a strong influence 
on r.h. the apparatus for monitoring this parameter 
should be selected with care. Wexler discusses elec- 
tric hygrometers in detail and we believe that their 
convenience, speed of response and sensitivity are 
such that no other type instrument currently avail- 
able should be considered. Wexler estimates their 
drift at about 2 percent per year, and feels that semi- 
annual calibration is quite reasonable. 

Calibration can be performed by the manufacturer, 
NBS, or the experimenter himself using various tech- 
niques leading to a calibration accuracy of about 
1¥%2 percent using the methods of Wexler and his as- 
sociates [19]. 

C. Barometric pressure is most easily observed on an 
aneroid barometer. Such an instrument should be 
checked against a mercury barometer. Our barometer 
is, unfortunately, not equipped with an antiparallax 
mirror scale. We recommend specifying such a scale 
for instruments used in this work. 

D. The basis for air density calculations. If we have 
a mass, m;, of dry gas at pressure p and absolute 
temperature 0, whose molecular weight is Mz, then 
from the ideal gas law 


pV = nRO= (7) RO 


and 


and 


Mi om; | ; 
7, A ate (Z) 
Ré J p 

where n is the number of moles involved and pz; the 
density of the dry gas. 

If we have a mass, my, of water vapor at pressure e 
and temperature 6 occupying volume V, then a similar 
argument gives 
el Vy 

Ré 


iy = 


If the above masses of gas and vapor are mixed in 
volume V, the barometric pressure, B, will be (by 
Dalton’s Law of partial pressures) equal to p+e and 
p=B-—e. The density, pa, of the mixture is 


Mw 
[e-e (1-F75)| 
Using M;/R@ from eq (2) 


_ PG ‘B ( i) 
nt iB [o }——— hl» 
alt Mc 
If the density of dry gas, pc, is measured to be pp at 
some reference temperature 69, and reference pressure 


os mgr My a Meg 


ee Fr ae 


po, then its density at any temperature @ and pressure 


p is 
ae a) bs 
Pa = Po ( 0 Po 


and using this value of pg in the above equation for 


pa gives 
“(38)[0-«(-40)] 
a ( @po poh ae: 


On the basis of the natural scale of atomic weights 
Mw=18.0160 and Mg=28.966 [20]. If po= 1.29304 
x 10-3 g/em? when 0) = 273.16 °K and po= 760 mm Hg 
[21], then 





os = 0.46475 ee (es) GD) 


t4 + 273.16 


where ¢4 is temperature in °C, e, the tabulated satu- 
ration vapor pressure of water at t, and H the relative 
humidity expressed as a percentage. This formula 
assumes moist air behaves in accordance with the 
ideal gas law, under which circumstances compressi- 
bility (defined as pV/R@) is unity. Goff and Gatch [22] 
have measured the compressibility of moist air and 
have found that over the range of temperature, pres- 
sure and relative humidity ordinarily existing in the 
laboratory it varies between 0.9995 and 0.9997, so 
the above formula provides values of ps too high by 
this factor. We feel justified in multiplying its right 
member by an average value of 0.9996, so that 





pa = 0.46456 (3) 


B — (0.0037803) (es) al 
ta + 273.16 


Equation (3) may be used by the experimenter for 
calculation of air density based upon observed values 
of temperature, barometric pressure, relative humidity 
and tabulated values of e;, the vapor pressure of water 
at saturation. In this equation pa is a very weak func- 
tion of e,, changing by only 0.24 X 10-*g/cm? for a 1 
mm Hg change in e;. Therefore it is possible to €limi- 
nate the inconvenience of using tables by making a 
very crude approximation for e, in terms of the ob- 
served temperature without causing unacceptably 
large errors in ps. Most weighings are conducted 
between 20 and 30 °C, and within this range we may 
assume 


es = 1.435 t4 — 11.72 
under which circumstances 


_- 0.464554B — H(0.00252t, — 0.020582) 
t4 + 273.16 





PA 


where pa is in milligrams per cubic centimeter with 
adequately small error. 

On the rare occasions when it 1s necessary to per- 
form weighings outside of this temperature range some 
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adjustment in the approximation is called for. Over 
the temperature of 15 to 50 °C, air density may be 
approximated by 


_ 464.56B — H(0.085594¢% — 1.8504t, + 34.47) 
aeaal ta + 273.16 





(4A) 


where pa is in micrograms per cubic centimeter. 
Although these two approximations result in very large 
errors in és, errors in p4 associated with their use do 
not exceed one microgram per cubic centimeter which 
is quite adequate for weighing work. 

In order to test the ability of our system to report 
small changes in air density reproducibly, it was in- 
stalled in a balance similar to the one used in the hydro- 
static experiments. We made two series of tests (each 
test over an interval of several days) on the indicated 
difference in apparent weight of two stainless steel 
weights of nearly equal mass but of grossly different 
volume (one weight was hollow). Day-to-day changes 
in the indicated difference between the apparent 
weights were taken to be indicative of changes in air 
density, thus: ' 


_AM—AW 
™ AV (5) 


where AMand AV are the mass and volumetric dif- 
ferences between the two weights (measured indepen- 
dently_to be 35.466 mg and 42.769 cm®* respectively) 
and AW the difference in apparent weights indicated 
by the balance. The data is summarized below. Ranges 
in temperature, barometric pressure and _ relative 
humidity, over which observations were made, are 
shown. Ap, is the value of p, calculated from obser- 
vations on ambient parameters minus the gravimetric 
determination of p, based upon the above formula. 
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The above tests cannot be considered a “‘calibra- 
tion” of our system because of possible errors in our 
values AM and AV, and some other features which 
assume importance when “absolute accuracy” is 
a requirement. The tests demonstrate that place- 
ment of the sensors in the balance case is adequate 
and that the sensors have adequate sensitivity, sta- 
bility, and speed of response. 


4. Apparatus 


The two most important pieces of apparatus nec- 
essary in hydrostatic weighing are the hydrostatic 
balance and the hydrostatic suspension. This chapter 
contains a section on each of these two members. 
In order to obtain a hydrostatic balance of adequate 
precision, we found it necessary to select an ordi- 
nary laboratory balance and modify it to this use. The 
criteria upon which selection of a balance should be 
made will be stated, and additionally we have sug- 
gested how an “ideal” hydrostatic balance might work. 
The hydrostatic balance can weigh the immersed 
load only to an accuracy which is limited by the 
ability of the hydrostatic suspension to deliver this load 
(without error) from the immersed object, through 
the air-liquid interface, to the balance. An adequate 
solution to this problem is described in this section. 


4.1. The Balance 


Precision. The precision of a balance is defined as 
the standard deviation of a single observation from 
the mean of many observations made by it on the dif- 
ference between two loads. In a skillfully conducted 
air weighing experiment of a given format of obser- 
vations, the precision to which the difference be- 
tween two loads is determined is almost entirely a 
function of the precision of the balance. In the air 
weighing cycle of the experiments reported here, pre- 
cision is about 3 pg. In the water cycle, which in- 
cludes almost all sources of variability occurring in 
the air cycle (plus many more) precision is believed 
to be about 4.5 wg, although this is dificult to prove 
experimentally. From this, it may be inferred that 
the variability introduced into the experiment by the 
balance is a major fraction of all variability. There- 
fore, the first criterion in the selection of a balance 
should be that it have an excellent precision as 
defined above. 

Convenience. The second criterion in the selection 
of a balance is convenience of operation. In hydro- 
static weighing the experimenter is a very busy 
individual indeed. He must monitor two extra tem- 
peratures not involved in air weighing (1 to about 0.001 
°C), he must manipulate two extra arrestments, he 
must keep the water surface in the vicinity of the 
meniscus free of dust, he must observe the immersed 
structure to guard against rotation, and he must main- 
tain the format of observations in accordance with a 
previously chosen time schedule. 

Mechanical smoothness of operation is the third 
selection criterion, and it is equally as important as 
precision and operating convenience. Arrestment 
and release must be accomplished with no jolts or 
vibration and with near zero horizontal pan motion. 
Many otherwise fine balances must be rejected for 
hydrostatic work because of arrestment or weight 
changer design. While significant irregularities of 
pan motion will exert no effect on air weighing, they 
can completely destroy a water weighing measurement. 
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The importance of these three criteria cannot be 
overstated. Almer, Bowman, Jensen, Macurdy, Peiser, 
and Wasko [23] have pointed out how these criteria 
are best satisfied by a two-knife balance. We selected, 
as did Henins, a damped, single-pan, direct-reading 
balance almost entirely upon the basis of these three 
features. The balance we selected is designed to op- 
erate at a constant load of 20 g. This amount of dial- 
operated weights is built into the suspension and may 
be removed in increments of 0.01 g. When a load is 
placed on the pan, the built-in weights are removed 
from the suspension in a quantity sufficient to restore 
the balance to its design-load operating level. When 
the load removed from the suspension is within 0.01 g 
of the pan load, the beam swings to an angular posi- 
tion which indicates the residual unbalance. 

Sensitivity is defined as the ratio between the 
angluar deflection of the beam and the magnitude of 
a load change on the pan.” High sensitivity is desirable 
for clear and unambiguous observation on the scale 
of the difference between pan load and the load 
dialed-off from the suspension. In the Introduction we 
defined the apparent weight of an unknown object, 
Wy, as the gravitational force exerted on it minus 
the buoyant force exerted on it by the surrounding 
medium. Thus: 


Wx = (Mx—paV x) 


where My, and Vy are the mass and volume of the 
object, pa the density of the medium and g the local 
acceleration of gravity. Also: 


Wx =Mx (1 


ox) 8 


~ px 


where. px is the density of the object. In a vacuum 


pa=O, so 


Wy = Mxg. 


FIGURE 2 


2 This ratio is best defined when the load change tends to zero. 


Referring to figure 2, point B is the center of mass of 
the beam alone, at which point its apparent weight, 
We, acts. Point L, a distance of Q+R from B. is the 
point on the load knife at which the compensating 
pivots concentrate Wy, the apparent weight of the 
hanging load, which has two components: 

(a) W;, the apparent weight of the suspension itself 
which includes whatever dial operated weights remain 
in place, and 

(b) W., the apparent weight of the load placed upon 
the pan. If the center knife is placed at point P with 
coordinates (Q, T) from the origin, L, along LB, the 
system will rotate (assuming vacuum operation) and 
decay toward an angular position ® described by the 
following equilibrium equation: 


(W5+W,)(Q+T tan ) 


=W,(R—T tan dh) (6) 


Differentiation of this equation gives us immediately 
an expression for system sensitivity, S, thus: 


dD _ (-) cos? ®(Q+T tan ®) 
dW, y i Wat Ws + W1) 





S= (7) 


This expression for sensitivity appears in numerous 
forms, depending upon the trigonometric description 
of the beam used in writing the equilibrium equation. 
By suitable algebraic manipulation, they can be shown 
to be equivalent. Most expressions for S contain the 
ratio between the two moment arms or arm radii. 
These forms were originally written to apply to three- 
knife, symmetrical balances because, on such instru- 
ments, the effective value of the ratio can be deter- 
mined gravimetrically (by transposition). Direct 
measurement of the individual arms sometimes leads 
to intolerable error in the ratio. When working values 
of the two arm lengths are required, the sum of the 
two arms (very nearly equal to the total distance 
between the two end knives) is obtained in one length 
measurement and this is solved simultaneously 
with the ratio. For high-sensitivity symmetrical two- 
pan, three-knife balances of conventional design, 
individual values of the two arms can be obtained in 
this manner with acceptably small error. 

This technique is impractical on a nonsymetrical 
two-knife balance, so our system is described in 
terms of the ratio between Q and 7, figure 2, thus: 


Z (8) 


The effective value of Z may be approximated on a 
two-knife balance. It is noted that the measurable 
distance between the two knives is VQ?+7?. When 
individual values of Q and T are demanded, they are 
available from a simultaneous solution of equations 


and VQ?+7?. It is 


involving numerical values of = 


r 
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noted that Z=cot PLB, however measurement of 
this angle is difficult. 


If the total apparent weight of the system, Wr. is the 
sum of the elements ¥g+W;+W_, then eq (7) be- 
cos? b 


comes le 
(ae ‘ 
5 =—=(—) — @ + tan @). 


= (9) 
dW, W, 


This shows that the system sensitivity is a function 
of the angular position of the beam with respect 
to gravity, and the dependence of S upon @ is 


dS Zz sin (2¢) —cos (2¢) —1 
do W, 


sensitivity and independence of S from @ 





(10) 


Maximum 


: dS ; : 
exist when dé" under which circumstances cot @ 


= Z and 


Z=Wr (Smax)- (11) 


Linearity and on-scale range are the fifth and sixth 
criteria in hydrostatic balance selection. It was 
pointed out in the introduction that the balance is 
used as a linear force indicator, and that the units of 
force indicated could be perfectly arbitrary, provided 
that they were consistent in the water-weighing 
and air-weighing cycles of the experiment. A large 
on-scale range is desirable so that a large difference 
can exist between the pan load and the removed dial- 
operated load. In addition to simplifying the operation 
(it is easier to read a difference than to dial it out) 
fewer dial operated weights become involved so cali- 
bration uncertainties are minimized. The require- 
ments for large sensitivity and large on-scale range 
taken together demand that the balance swing over a 
very large range in ®. But eq (10) shows that S is de- 
pendent upon ®, except at the single point defined in 
eq (11), so that linearity is sacrificed to achieve sensi- 
tivity and range. 

There are techniques for providing uniform apparent 
sensitivity over the entire on-scale range (such as 
an observing system with compensating nonlinear- 
ity) and it does- not matter to the experimeter what, 
if any, technique is used. He must, in any event, 
verify uniformity of sensitivity or evaluate nonuni- 
formity by experiment. Figure 3 is a plot of the data 
taken on our balance, which shows the dependence of 
S upon ® shown in eq (10) as well as nonuniformity 
due to other causes. The on-scale range of our bal- 
ance is 20 mg for beam motion of 0.044 rad. The ex- 
periment consisted of plotting observed changes in 
@® (expressed in milligrams) for the application of 
the same 5 mg weight at various points in the on-scale 
range. Figure 3 shows our lack of linearity to be 
quite trivial, nevertheless, we constructed an em- 
pirical formula to eliminate this source of nonlinearity, 


St= So + (10— so)? (0.00007) milligram (12) 


where s; is taken to be the corrected screen reading 
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FIGURE 3. This is the average of four sets of measurements on the 
sensitivity of our balance at various points over the on-scale 
range. 


The open circles are observed data. For various reasons it is difficult to obtain reliable 


data at the end-points of the range. The solid line is our estimate of true performance, and 


the approximately horizontal line is the performance when observations are corrected by 
an empirical formula as explained in the text 


and so the reading actually observed. It should be 
noted that if the balance is moved from one location 
to another, or if the leveling screws are changed, the 
characteristics of linearity will be altered, which would 
require a change in the empirical formula. 

Another source of nonlinearity lies in the maladjust- 
ment of the built-in weights, for example, failure of a 
10-g weight to be precisely twice that of a 5. This effect 
may be minimized by a simple calibration procedure 
in which a set of standard weights is “weighed” on 
the balance in various combinations utilizing all set- 
tings of each dial. This procedure, worked out by M. 
Jones, NBS, and described in detail in the appendix, 
leads to a table of corrections which are applied to 
the dial settings on the balance. The corrected dial 
reading, D;, is obtained by 


Di=Do+C (13) 


where C is the appropriate correction selected from 
the table, and Do, the observed dial reading. 


Load pan fall, F, is the vertical distance through 
which the suspended load moves as the balance swings 
through its on-scale range. For balances of conventional 
design 


F= OP, 


where ®7 is the total angle (in radians} through which 
the beam swings. The greater the value of load pan 
fall the longer must be the length of suspension wire 
which must be adequately coated. This is discussed 
later in detail, but it can be stated here that F should 
be held to a minimum. Minimizing either Q or ®7 to 
reduce F, will, unfortunately, degrade either sensi- 
tivity or on-scale range. 
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Buoyant Equilibrium. Equations (6) through (11) hold 
for operation in a vacuum. They also hold for operation 
in a medium of density p, if the balance is in buoyant 
equilibrium, by which we mean two requirements are 
met: 

(1) The beam is homogeneous or effectively so. 
Effective homogeneity exists when the center of mass 
of the beam coincides with its center of volume. 

(2) The net density of the suspension (the sum of all 
hanging masses divided by the sum of their volumes) 
equals the net density of the beam. 

In the case of the suspension, effective homogeneity 
is not demanded, because both downward mass forces 
and upward buoyant forces are concentrated at point L 


in the diagram. Violation of the requirements for 


buoyant equilibrium results in changes in sensitivity 
and equilibrium values of @ with pa (zero drift) as 
explained below. _ 

When requirement | is violated the center of volume 
of the beam, V, lies at coordinates (x, y) from the 
center of mass at point B, and the equilibrium equa- 
tion is 


(Wi + Ws)(O + T tan d) = (Mpg) (R—T tan o) 


—gpaV_(R—T tang@+x+ytan d). (14) 


Differentiation of eq (14) to obtain an expression for 
balance sensitivity under these conditions gives: 


: dd 
S=— 
dW, 


cos? @(Z+tan ¢d) 
pal B&Y 


7 





(15) 
W, 


This expression is seen to be identical to the pre- 
viously developed sensitivity formula (eq (9)) except 
for the addition of the second term in the denominator 
which shows the various extraneous factors which 
exert an effect on sensitivity when the balance is in 
violation of requirement | for buoyant equilibrium. It 
is seen that x has dropped out, a fact which tends to 
simplify adjustment. 

Violation of requirement 2. When the density of the 
hanging load, py, differs from that of the beam, pz, 
air density, pa, exerts an effect on , thus: 


W u(Q+T tan p) W4(R —T tan o) 
Pu Pa ee .. ct | ee 
TW, (16) 











dpa 


When pu = px this function becomes zero, however, this 
is rarely the case, because the density of the load on 
the pan (which cannot be anticipated by the manufac- 
turer) exerts an influence on the net suspension den- 
sity, py. What the balance maker can do is adjust the 
density of his beam and of his suspension (with all 
built-in weights in place) to midrange between the 
maximum and minimum values of py which is likely 
to be encountered in laboratory work. Our (loaded) 
suspension weighs about 50 g, 20 of which are made 


up of built-in weights of density 7.75 g/cm*. The den- 
sities of the suspension and beam are each about 
4 g/cm®. When the built-in weights are removed and 
replaced alternatively by a 20-g pan load of aluminum 
and then platinum, py changes only from about 3 g/cm? 
to 5 g/cm*. 

The effects of buoyant inequilibrium are not always 
insignificant, and it is difficult to separate the effects 
of beam shortcomings and suspension shortcomings. 
What one can demand, however, is that the “observed 
zero” on the calibrated scale and sensitivity be inde- 
pendent of ps4. We observed our system on days of 
high values of p4 and low. We could not detect a syste- 
matic relationship between ® and py, over the limited 
range of p4 available to us because of other sources of 
zero drift. Out of curiosity we placed our balance in a 
closed system and reduced p, from about 0.0012 g/cm? 
to near zero by evacuating it. The beam rotated to 
indicate an increase in W, of about 1700 wg which 
was taken to indicate adequate buoyant equilibrium. 
This test is unnecessary and is not recommended. 

Damping. A direct-reading balance used in air- 
weighing should be damped so that the beam swings 
quickly to its equilibrium position and thereafter re- 
mains motionless. Viscous (i.e., air) damping is used 
on most direct reading balances. A person not familiar 
with balances is usually shocked at the apparently 
gigantic size of the damper, considering the vanish- 
ingly small forces to be damped. The answer lies in 
the clearance which must be left between the damping 
vane and dash pot. The clearance must be large, be- 
cause a particle of dust caught between these mem- 
bers could completely destroy the precision of the 
system. However the damping vane cannot be made in- 
definitely larger because zero drift (resulting from 
sail effect) would become intolerable. Damper require- 
ments are minimized when the moment of inertia of the 
system is minimized, and also (for any given beam 
frequency) sensitivity is maximum. Moment of in- 
ertia is minimized when both the load arm and coun- 
ter-weight arm are minimum. In our system, both 
arms are held to within a few millimeters of 5 cm. 
The damping vane is about | in in diameter, and zero 
drift is rarely more than a few micrograms per min- 
ute. In hydrostatic operation, the damping asso- 
ciated with the immersed load is far greater than 
that obtained during an air weighing, so air damp- 
ing is not an essential feature of a direct reading bal- 
ance used only in hydrostatic work. 

The ideal hydrostatic balance. From the foregoing 
comments it is obvious that the criteria upon which a 
direct-reading hydrostatic balance is. judged differ 
significantly from criteria applied to air-weighing sys- 
tems. Equation (7) shows that the principal masses in 
the system (the beam, the suspension, and the load) 
are equally important in the static situation; but in 
the distribution of total mass, the designer must oper- 
ate under dynamic and engineering-type restrictions. 
For maximum sensitivity and beam frequency, min- 
imization of moment of inertia is called for. He ob- 
viously wants the useful load to be a large fraction of 
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the total, which demands a suspension sufficiently 
massive to support the load and a beam sufficiently 
massive to support the loaded suspension and maintain 
the integrity of triangle LPB. As total mass increases, 
sensitivity is lost. Increasing the Z ratio to regain S 
results eventually in loss of adequacy of rigidity. De- 
creasing total size to improve S results in knife imper- 
fections assuming importance. Attempts to decrease 
F result in degradation of sensitivity and range. 

It eccurs to us that many of these restrictions would 
disappear in a system in which the beam is driven to 
a null position (probably cot ®=Z) by a servo-con- 
trolled force. Almer and Bowman [4] have pointed out 
how such an arrangement will minimize arrestment and 
knife-edge problems. Various corrections as well as 
damping could be inherent in the feed-back loop so 
zero drift could be reduced. 

This would give the designer great latitude in non- 
symmetrical configuration. Torsion fiber balances may 
have on-scale ranges much larger than that of our 
balance. If the major load were supported by knife 
edges and the servo-controlled torque applied by 
means of a torsion fiber, there would be an enormous 
increase in sensitivity, linearity, and on-scale range. 
It would be quite practical to restrict mechanically 
the beam to a very small ®,, so that F would be very 
nearly zero, thereby minimizing many suspension 
wire problems. With greater on-scale range, an entire 
decade of built-in suspension weights could be elim- 
inated (along with their calibration uncertainties) 
Elimination of the smallest decade (0.01 g to 0.1 g) 
would make it possible to use ring weights centered on 
the suspension for dial operation. This would minimize 
the horizontal suspension forces associated with off- 
center dial-operated weights. 

Many years ago, H. S. Peiser, NBS, proposed by 
private communication total immersion of a torsion 
fiber balance in the hydrostatic fluid as a means of 
eliminating meniscus uncertainties and minimizing 
the thermal drift in the balance. Certain practical 
problems prevented pursuit of this approach; however, 
the same basic idea could be applied to a force measur- 
ing system built around a load cell. If the cell itself 
were immersed in the hydrostatic fluid, there would 
be no air-water interface, and the entire meniscus 
uncertainty would be eliminated from the measure- 
ment. Semiconductor strain gauges of adequate 
sensitivity are currently on the market. Their prin- 
cipal drawback is temperature dependence. Immer- 
sion of the cell in the (very well thermostated) fluid 
would minimize uncertainties from this cause. 

These comments are largely speculative but not 
entirely so. We experimented with an electronically 
controlled equal-arm balance. Although it was not a null- 
balance type servo-control (it was an electronic spring 
type) we were delighted at the speed of response, 
stability, damping and small load pan fall. For various 
reasons, not pertinent here, the precision was inade- 
quate. NBS staff members have experimented with 
large size load cells (1000 kg) in certain high precision 
weighing situations, and found that when properly 


used, they can be made to rival the performance of 
high quality balances. 

Balance modifications. Whereas Henins used his 
balance in the “‘as delivered” condition, we made a 
few minor modifications to ours to adapt it to the 
hydrostatic situation. 

(a) Performance is degraded when the balance door 
is opened. In the water-cycle of our experiment the 
door must be opened twice during each observation — 
first to place a sensitivity weight on the pan, and 
second to remove it. In the air cycle two of the four 
door openings in each observation are for manipula- 
tion of this weight. We drilled a small hole in the 
door of the balance to permit placing this weight on 
the pan and removing it by a rotating rod—thereby 
eliminating four of the six necessary door-openings. 

(b) When the relative humidity in the laboratory 
was quite low (in the winter) we had problems as- 
sociated with surface evaporation in the vicinity of 
the meniscus. To minimize this, a small dish of 
water was placed below the balance and near the 
hole in the bench through which the suspension 
to the hydrostatic fluid led. This required raising the 
legs of the balance by about 2 in to accommodate the 
dish. At the same time the open space between the 
bottom of the balance and the bench top was sealed 
by aluminum foil held in place by masking tape to 
protect the exposed hydrostatic suspension from drafts. 

(c) Measurements made on balances of this type 
are based upon the assumption that the apparent 
weight removed from the suspension by dialing is 
equal to the apparent weight of the pan load (except 
for the indicated difference on the scale). Apparent 
weight by definition is a function of air density, so 
we drilled holes in the top of the balance to receive 
temperature and humidity sensors for the upper bal- 
ance compartment where the dial operated weights 
were stored. Sensors for the pan compartment were 
already in place. We found that the air density in the 
upper compartment was usually within a microgram 
per cubic centimeter of that in the pan compartment. 
Inasmuch as the built-in weights displaced about 
2 cm*, the systematic error involved was only margi- 
nally significant. Great effort was expended to as- 
sure that the upper and lower temperature and humid- 
ity sensors did not carry a residual bias. 


4.2. Hydrostatic Suspension 


This assembly delivers to the balance alternately 
the “pan-loaded” information and the “‘pan-empty” 
information, the difference being the apparent weight 
in water of the unknown object, g(Mz— pw x), which 
is used in our simultaneous solution for p,. It hangs 
below the balance pan, passing through a hole in the 
floor of the balance case, penetrating the water sur- 
face, and extends to a depth of a few inches below the 
water surface. The portion of the assembly which is 
actually supported by the balance pan must be con- 
sidered as part of the load capacity of the balance, so 
the heavier the load portion of the suspension assem- 
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bly, the smaller the maximum allowable load which we 
may test. This assembly has several components which 
will be discussed separately, commencing at the 
bottom. 

The sample unloading device, as the name implies, 
is the mechanism which removes the unknown object 
from the immersed pan when it is desired that the 
balance report on the loading under the “‘pan-empty” 
condition. This assembly is made of stainless steel 
in hopes that no water contamination will result from 
its surfaces. Figure 4 shows it to be a pair of linear 
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FIGURE 4 


motion guides alined parallel so that the fingers which 
lift the unknown object from the pan will move ap- 
proximately vertically. It is rigidly attached to the 
hydrostatic bath which has all degrees of freedom of 
position adjustment. The fingers which carry the 
unknown load when it is off of the pan form a plane, 
and this plane must be adjusted (by chamber adjust- 
ment) so that it is parallel to the plane formed by the 
pan fingers which carry the unknown load when the 
load is on the pan. In this way the unknown load is 
lifted smoothly off of the pan without tilting, and re- 
deposited on the pan as required by the experiment. 

The immersed pon hangs at the bottom of the sus- 
pension. It is made of brass to which are soft soldered 
the copper wire fingers which carry the unknown load 
during the “‘pan-loaded” cycle. The entire assembly 


is chrome-plated to avoid the contamination of the 
water by any oxides which may form on its surfaces. 
The plane formed by the pan fingers is adjusted to 
the horizontal by tiny wire weights and bending of 
the fingers, when the pan is empty and suspended by 
the top hook. This adjustment is important, and when 
once made need not be repeated. The intent of this 
adjustment is to achieve a horizontal pan finger plane, 
and when the lifting finger plane is made parallel to 
it, both planes are horizontal. Under these conditions, 
raising and lowering the lifting finger plane, by manipu- 
lating the sample unloading device, transfers the load 
of the unknown object alternately from the pan to 
the sample unloading device. If this load exchange 
is performed several times before the start of the ex- 
periment, the unknown load will move horizontally 
until its effective center of mass lies vertically below 
the suspension, at which time horizontal motion ceases. 
Thereafter the load may be lifted from the pan com- 
pletely free from shock due to malalinement or tilting 
of the sample, both of which cause horizontal motion 
of the suspension which results in serious variability 
in data. 

The suspension wire. Variability in the (downward) 
surface tension force associated with the meniscus 
surrounding the point of penetration of the water sur- 
face by the suspension wire has always been a major 
limitation in high reproducibility hydrostatic work. 
The problems become much greater as the size of 
the sample is reduced as the following argument shows: 

(a) The actual magnitude of the force for a water 
meniscus is about 72 dyn per centimeter length of the 
meniscus, which is approximately equal to the cir- 
cumference of the wire; therefore the wire is properly 
made no larger than is actually required to support the 
tensile load. 

(b) If the load is reduced by a factor of four, the 
minimum acceptable cross-section area is also reduced 
by this factor, but under these circumstances the 
circumference is reduced by only a factor of two. Thus, 
if the percentage reproducibility of the surface tension 
force remains constant, the actual variability (in terms 
of total load) is doubled. 

The above remarks are probably too optimistic, 
because the effective length of the meniscus is greater 
than the circumference of the wire, therefore the 
meniscus length actually decreases at a rate slower 
than the circumference. Additionally, since the total 
surface tension force is not distributed evenly around 
the meniscus (microscopic examination shows it may 
climb higher in some spot than others), an averaging 
process operates more efficiently on a long meniscus 
than on a short one. 

The magnitude of this force for a wire 0.001 in in 
diameter is about 0.6 dyn. Inasmuch as we are at- 
tempting to measure total force to 0.003 or 0.004 dyn, 
severe requirements are placed upon meniscus sta- 
bility, especially when it is considered that con- 
vective and turbulent water motion can account for 
a large part of this allowed variability. For years, 
experimenters have depended upon rough coatings 
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of gold, platinum, and other materials electrically 
deposited on the wire surface, so that water would 
flow up the sides of the wire by capillary attraction, 
thereby forming a zero (and hence reproducible) con- 
tact angle. These devices work, but not reliably. 

We experimented with numerous suspension wires 


of various materials with coatings formed by several- 


electrochemical techniques. About 25 percent of these 
wires were found to contain a section which provided 
meniscus stability to about 0.01 dyn. The usable sec- 
tions of these wires were photographed, and it was 
noted that in each case the coating had a fairly fine 
granular structure uniformly covering the wire. 
Figures 5A and 5B are photomicrographs of dif- 
ferent sections of the same piece of wire treated by 
classical techniques to achieve the desired granu- 
lar rough surface illustrated. When the meniscus was 


formed around the section shown in figure 5A, the 
hydrostatic performance was inadequate. After low- 
ering the level of the water in the weighing chamber 
several times to permit the meniscus to form around 
different sections of the wire, a spot was finally lo- 
cated where performance was satisfactory. This 
section is shown in figure 5B. The difference be- 
tween good and bad performance is ascribed to the 
presence of spots on the wire where the rough coat- 
ing either did not form or where, after formation, it 
flaked off. Formation is inhibited when one of the 
tiny gas bubbles, which form on the wire surface dur- 
ing electrodeposition, clings to the wire rather than 
breaking away and rising to the surface of the elec- 
troplating bath. To prevent these bubbles from re- 
maining on the wire surface it is customary to agitate 
mechanically the wire during the plating process; 
however the agitation itself will frequently cause the 
fragile coating already formed to flake away, leaving 
a bare (and hence unsatisfactory) surface. Unsatis- 
factory plating also results from inadequate control 
of electric current density at the plated surface and 
from improper solution strength or process tempera- 
ture. After plating, the wire must be thoroughly 
cleaned to eliminate traces of the electroplating solu- 
tion, otherwise contamination of the hydrostatic weigh- 
ing water results. Henins followed the plating and 
cleaning with a careful optical exami- 
nation of the wire surface at 200X. The fabrication 
of a wire by classical techniques to these perform- 
ance tolerances is a task requiring much patience, 
skill and luck. 

We experimented with several alternative methods 
of wire fabrication and found that the most simple 
technique was the most reliable. A coating of chromium 
oxide was formed on the surface of nichrome wire by 
electrically heating it to a medium red heat in a | to 10 
vacuum for about an hour. 

While hot, the oxide coating is smooth, but when the 
electricity is turned off the parent metal cools and 
contracts, resulting in the brittle oxide coating break- 
ing up into the desired surface structure. Such a wire 
is shown in figure 5C. It is evident that the surface 
is much more uniformly granular than in figures 5A 
or 5B, and that the grain size is significantly smaller. 


processes 


During the past year several dozen wires have been 
made by this technique and every wire performed 
adequately. In about one-half of the tests the first 
section of wire tried out gave satisfactory performance. 
In the other half it was necessary to drop the water 
level a few millimeters (so that the meniscus formed 
on a different section of the wire) to find a section of 
adequate performance. We have rarely been required 
to try out a third section. This is in sharp contrast to 
performance of electrically coated wires which fre- 
quently (after trying out many sections) turn out to 
have no adequate section whatsoever. 

This process has an important by-product. During 
the heating cycle, all traces of dirt and grease are 
burned away, and it is possible to place the wire in 
service immediately upon completion of fabrication 
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without an intermediate cleaning process or optical 
examination. 

Our procedure for making hydrostatic suspension 
wires is as follows: 

(a) Two hooks are bent from #18 copper wire, fig- 
ure 6, and a piece of 0.001” nichrome wire tied between 
them. After tying, the nichrome length should Le 6 cm. 


NICHROME WIRE BEIN 
TREATED. DIA. FROM 
0.001 TO 0.008 DEPENDING 


HDON 1 OAD TO RE CARRIE 
UPON LOAL ) BE \ x 


8 LID COPPER 


WIRE HOOK 


FIGURE 6 


(b) Using rosin core solder, a bead is made at each 
hook. Although this solder does not wet the nichrome, 
it holds it firmly in place mechanically. The unit is 
soaked in benzene to remove the rosin. 

(c) It is then placed in a holder built into a rubber 
stopper which may be inserted into a vacuum system 
and electrical leads are attached (see fig. 6). 

(d) The vacuum pump is turned on and when the 
pressure is down to | to 10 w the electricity (set to 
6V ac) is turned on. 

(e) After 1 hr the pump and current are turned off 
and the wire is put into service. 

We have recently found that if the wire is initially 
wet with a stream of steam just before placing it in 
water the performance ; improved. Although this is 
a tempting path of further investigation, other errors of 
greater magnitude demand attention. 

The immersion magnet. This is a very useful con- 


tribution to the art from Henins. It is a tiny wire 
magnet weighing perhaps 0.2 g which is cemented to 
the suspension link between the upper hook of the 
suspension wire and the hydrostatic suspension 
arrestment. Surrounding the suspension in the vicin- 
ity of this magnetic wire is a 30-turn electric coil which 
when energized causes the suspension to dip a few 
millimeters. Henins used this device as a test of proper 
functioning of the suspension wire. In such service 
it is excellent however, as will be explained later, this 
is only one-half of the test. That is, a wire which 
fails this test will not function at the position tested; 
however wires which do pass this test may fail on 
even more critical tests later. The tests are quite 
simple (10 min maximum to find a satisfactory spot) 
if the proposed method of wire treatment is used. 
Before attaching a magnet to the suspension system 
of a balance, one should verify that ambient field 
changes will not cause significant balance drift. 
In one of our experiments, nonreproducibility was 
traced to field changes caused by work in a nearby 
laboratory. 

The hydrostatic suspension arrestment is the de- 
vice which uncouples the hydrostatic suspension 
from the balance for air-weighing operation. Its de- 
sign is not critical, the only requirements being 
that: 

(a) It operate without mechanically shocking the 
system, and 

(b) arresting and releasing the hydrostatic suspen- 
sion results in reproducible coupling of the suspen- 
sion to the balance pan. Our design is shown in 
hgure 4. 


5. Sample Handling and Degassing 


It is generally recognized that air adhering to the 
surfaces of the test sample is a major source of non- 
reproducibility in independent density measure- 
ments. If this surface-trapped air were a random phe- 
nomenon, the only effect would be to degrade the 
standard deviation of a single observation, and ex- 
ert little effect on the mean value of several obser- 
vations. However, surface air causes a systematic 
effect in_that it always acts to make the measured 
value of W,, (and hence the calculated density) appear 
lower. 

\ bubble of air large enough to displace 1 pg of 
water can be removed after detection by a suitable 
optical arrangement. On the other hand, the same 
amount of air dispersed among a large number of very 
tiny bubbles would go completely undetected except 
for its derogatory effect on precision. 

The method initially used for comparison of de- 
gassing techniques was to measure the density of 
samples after being degassed by various methods. 
The difficulty in this method was that as degassing 
methods improved, the indicated density changes 
became smaller and finally, when they became of 
the order of the experimental variability, they were 
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impossible to detect without an impractically large 
number of observations. 

We were fortunate to have a Cartesian diver whose 
standard deviation was significantly lower than that 
of classical hydrostatic systems, which we could use 
for comparison of degassing techniques. Actually, the 
problem was first attacked because surface gas was 
seriously degrading Cartesian diver data. 

Our Cartesian diver system [3] provides values of 
W,.,. to a much higher precision than the system de- 
scribed here but with inordinately greater effort. 
Additionally, values of Wy are not degraded by menis- 
cus uncertainties inasmuch as it is a completely im- 
mersed system. Since it operates at 3.98 °C slight 
errors in thermostating do not cause significant vari- 
ability in pw. Variability in values of density calculated 
from diver data is caused almost entirely by variability 
in surface-bound gas on the sample. 

In these experiments we used two thin disks of single 
crystal silicon. This geometric form is ordinarily 
avoided in hydrostatic work because of the relatively 
large surface area upon which gas may adhere, but 
in this experiment we particularly wanted a large 
area to magnify the effect. 

Three series of experiments were performed: The 
first, in which the crystals were cleaned by the tech- 
nique used by Henins, that is, by immersion of the 
crystal in water below a vacuum: the second by ordi- 
nary outgassing for 24 hr under a 1 ww vacuum and a 
temperature estimated to be about 75 to 100 °C from an 
infrared heat lamp: the third series of experiments 
utilized a boiling technique to be described. 

Between each measurement in a given series, both 
crystals were removed from the hydrostatic system, 
exposed to air, dried, and recleaned and degassed. 
Ordinarily they would have been air weighed between 
each measurement, but we wanted to eliminate any 
variability in the calculated value of py from vari- 
ability due to this source, so they were air weighed only 
once for each series, immediately prior to the first 
hydrostatic experiment in the series, The data is 
shown below. 


Henins method Heat and vacuum 
Sample 1 
2.3289957 
2.3289970| 2.3289986 
2.3289930 | 2.3289972 
5| 2.3289980 
2.3289964 


Boiling 





Sample 2 
2.3289937 | 2.328999] 
2.3289975 | 2.3289997 
> 
2 


Sample 2 Sample 1} Sample 2 


Sample 1 








Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
Test 4 
Test 5 


2.3289972 2.3289950 
2.3289958 | 2.3290018 
2.3289944 | 2.3290017 
2.3289950 | 2.3290015 


2.3290012 


2.3289964| 2.3290013 
2.3289959 | 2.3290013 
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The above data show that the boiling technique 
results in a standard deviation in density significantly 
lower than either of the other two techniques which 
was most gratifying because the boiling procedure is 
far simpler than either of the other two methods. It 
is also noted that the standard deviation of measured 
values of density of sample #1 is always about twice 


as great as that for sample #2, regardless of the de- 
gassing technique used. We frequently observe this 
phenomenon, and whenever it has occurred previously, 
a careful microscopic examination has always disclosed 
a crack or crevice in the sample. A most methodical 
examination failed to disclose such a shortcoming 
on the surface of sample #1 in these experiments and 
we can offer no explanation for this observed effect. 

The boiling technique, which is shown by the above 
data to provide the best degassing of the three methods 
being compared, is performed as follows: 

(1) The sample is immersed in a small vessel con- 
taining room-temperature (but previously boiled) 
water. 

(2) Using a hot plate or very low flame, it is brought 
slowly to a boil and allowed to boil for several minutes. 
At the end of this boiling interval, the boiling should 
be quite vigorous. 

(3) The water is cooled to a fairly low temperature 
with the vessel covered. The lower the temperature, 
the better as long as there is no freezing. 

We have the impression that there are two mech- 
anisms involved in this boiling process. First is that 
steam will form on particles of surface-trapped air 
as though the air were acting as a seed. When boiling 
is “just” commencing, many tiny trains of steam bub- 
bles can be seen originating from stationary discreet 
points on the sample surface. These points do not 
wander around on the surface; however, without warn- 
ing, a train of bubbles will stop forming. We take this 
to indicate that the train of steam bubbles has either 
removed the air gradually or that the mechanical 
agitation associated with the boiling has broken it 
loose from the sample surface and permitted it to 
rise to the water surface. The second mechanism be- 
lieved operating is that in the cooling of the water it 
becomes a better solvent for any residual surface- 
trapped air. 

We are unable to explain why the boiling associ- 
ated with the vacuum in the other two processes fails 
to act as efficiently as the boiling associated with heat- 
ing. It is possible that the cleaning procedures used to 
clean samples prior to density measurements leave a 
grease coating on the sample which holds air be- 
tween the coating and the sample, and that heating 
melts the grease and permits the air to escape. 

This degassing technique has been used in con- 
nection with density measurements on rutile, fused 
silica, nichrome, gold, platinum, and titanium in 
addition to single crystal silicon. No systematic ef- 
fect on the efficiency of this method as a function of 
material was noted and we believe, without proof, 
that it will perform adequately on many materials 
for which density measurements by water weighing 
are appropriate. 


6. Weighing Procedure 


In this section we are concerned with obtaining 
values of 0, and 0, the balance observations when 
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the object of interest is immersed in air and water 


respectively, from which the values of MW, and Wy 
are calculated. For various reasons to be explained, 
the air weighing should be performed first. 


6.1. Air Weighing Cycle 


After cleaning, the object of interest should be kept 
in the balance case several hours to come in to ther- 
mal equilibrium with the surrounding air. The air 
weighing cycle of the experiment consists of observing 
the balance under five conditions. 

(a) The balance pan empty. 

(b) The pan loaded by the object of interest. 

(c) The pan loaded by the object of interest and also 
by the remotely controlled sensitivity weight dis- 
cussed in section 4. 

(d) The object of interest removed from the pan, 
but with the sensitivity weight remaining in place. 

(e) The sensitivity weight removed, that is, a repeat 

of the first condition. 
Under each of the above five conditions we obtain 
an observation of the dial indication, Do, and an ac- 
companying screen observation, so. Each value of 
Do is corrected into a value of D; by eq 13. If the 
screen is assumed to be adequately linear the five 
values of s) may be used as recorded, in which case 
they are named s; rather than so. If tests have shown 
the screen to be nonlinear, then an appropriate cor- 
rection must be applied to each sp to convert it into s;, 
in a manner comparable to eq (12) (which applies onl) 
to our balance). 


The first, fourth, and fifth values vi D; are equal as 
are the second and third, thus: 


Di se Dis = Dis 
Diy = Dy. 


This reduces to two (Dz; and Dw) the number of dial 
readings which must be operated upon. These two 
values of D, and the five values of s; are combined in 
the following formula to provide a value of 04, the bal- 
ance observation in the air cycle: 

u G(Se Sa 1 23° Sta) 


0, = De — Dr = ig 





(17) 

$13 — St2 T Sta — St5 
where G is the mass of the sensitivity weight (in our 
experiment G = 0.0049992 g). Use of this five-observa- 
tion format, reduced as shown in eq (17), tends to 
minimize the effects of balance drift on the value of 
04. In our work we always carried out this entire 
procedure four times, thereby obtaining four values 
of the balance observation and averaged them to ob- 
tain a single value of 04. In conjunction with these 
air weighings, temperature, barometric pressure and 
relative humidity were observed and recorded for 
later calculation of air density. 


6.2. Water Weighing Cycle 


When the various parts of the immersed structure 
are thoroughly cleaned, they should be assembled as 


described in section 4. Following this, the water weigh- 
ing chamber should be filled with distilled water. In 
the filling process air bubbles will be trapped on most 
of the immersed surfaces. After filling, we have found 
it convenient to boil the entire system for a few minutes 
with immersion heaters to remove this air. After boil- 
ing, the system requires several hours (usually over- 
night) to attain thermal stability. The water weighing 
procedure is divided into four distinct groups of tasks, 
the first three of which may be performed during the 
latter part of the stabilizing period: (a) degassing the 
sample, (b) adjusting the system, (c) testing the system, 
(d) making the observations. 

(a) Degassing the sample should be performed as 
described in the immediately preceding section. Then 
the sample should be transferred, while completely 
immersed in a dipper, into the hydrostatic bath. During 
this procedure, the balance should be arrested and the 
hydrostatic suspension arrestment should be in the 
“release” position. The immersed pan unloading de- 
vice should be in the “‘unload” position and the sample 
should be placed on the lifting fingers of this device — 
not on the immersed pan fingers. During this loading 
process, a small amount of off-temperature water will 
be added to the system (from the dipper) which will 
change the bath temperature. Inasmuch as the bath 
has presumably not yet come into equilibrium, this 
additional upset causes no extra waiting; however, 
this loading procedure should be performed early in 
the experiment. 

(b) Adjusting the system should be performed late 
in the waiting period because, although there are 
several tasks involved, individually they require only a 
few minutes each. There should be a smooth transi- 
tion between these preliminary tasks and the primary 
task of making the observations. These comments 
hold only for a freshly filled system. We find that we 
are able to operate a system for four or five days before 
it becomes so corrupted by dust and dirt that reclean- 
ing is necessary. For a previously filled system, steps 
(b) and (c) may be performed as soon as the P.R.T. 
(platinum resistance thermometer) indicates that the 
thermal shock associated with loading has dissipated. 
The objective of the tasks in group (b) is to achieve a 
system adjustment such that the sample may be loaded 
and unloaded from the immersed pan and the dial- 
operated weights in the balance may be changed 
without mechanically shocking the system. These 
tasks are performed as follows: 

(1) The sample should be loaded and unloaded from 
the immersed pan several times until its center of 
gravity is located directly below the vertical axis of 
the hydrostatic suspension. This is easily accomplished 
by external manipulation of the immersed pan unload- 
ing device. as discussed in section 4. This process is 
performed with the balance arrested and the hydro- 
static suspension arresting device in the “release” 
position. 

(2) The operator should next release the balance in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s instructions and 
determine by experiment the dial positions which 
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place the system in on-scale equilibrium for both the 
immersed pan-empty and the immersed pan-loaded 
conditions. Even the best direct-reading balances 
have residual malalinement of the built-in dial-operated 
weights, and the operator will find that certain combi- 
nations (dial positions) will result in violent kicking of 
the suspension when released. We have gained some 
experience in overcoming this difficulty and possible 
remedies are discussed in the section on Operating 
Hints. Manufacturers scant attention to this 
problem because it is bothersome only to experi- 
menters doing water weighing. The effect of this 
weight misalinement appears to be negligible in ordi- 
nary air weighing. 


give 


(3) The final step in group (b) is to clean the water 
surface in the vicinity of the meniscus. This is accom- 
plished by opening a port in a glass tube surrounding 
the suspension (to protect it from air currents) and 
vacuum cleaning the surface with a drawn-out glass 
tube. This is critical inasmuch as a particle of dust at 
the meniscus will destroy its reproducibility. We have 
found that back-lighting this surface makes specks 
of dust floating on the surface stand out clearly in the 
specular light. 

This concludes the system adjustment. When 
properly performed, it should be possible to load the 
immersed pan and set the dials, so that when the bal- 
ance is released it moves smoothly to an indication on 
the screen. Then after arrestment and immersed pan 
unloading, the dials should be set to predetermined 
positions and upon balance release there should be 
no mechanical shock to the hydrostatic suspension and 
the balance should move smoothly to a screen reading 
within about a few milligrams of the previous reading. 

(c) Testing the system is the iast of the preliminary 
steps prior to observations. As previously mentioned, 
there should be a smooth transition from this step to 
the final step of making the observations. In other 
words, as soon as these tests indicate adequate per- 
formance, testing (as such) is terminated and observa- 
tions begin. The test procedure is very similar to the 
observing procedure, but the operator must not use 
the “last few” test runs as observing runs since this 
is comparable to data selection in which case the sta- 
tistical analysis of the results would be put in jeopardy. 
In the system test procedure, we are basically testing 
the operation of our suspension wire. We have stated 
that 100 percent of the wires made by the procedure 
described have contained a section of adequate sur- 
face roughness and uniformity to provide high quality 
water weighing data. On the other hand, we have found 
that in about 50 percent of the cases the first section 
of the wire we attempt to use is inadequate and we 
must lower the water level a bit to expose a different 
section. We have occasionally had to try out a third 
section, but, to date, we have not had to make a fourth 
try. The system test to be described is basically a quick 
method of determining whether the section of wire 
being tried out is adequate for the task. It is performed 
in two steps, the first is a rough test only, using the 
suspension magnet (fig. 4) to deflect the balance, but 


in the second step the built-in sensitivity weight is 
actually used as in the final measurements. 

When we are ready to start the system test pro- 
cedure, we release the balance with no load on the 
immersed pan and we adjust the magnet current to 
dip the hydrostatic suspension deeply enough to cause 
the balance screen reading to increase by about 10 to 
12 mg. The magnet is energized a few times to insure 
that the section of wire immediately above the section 
to be tested is thoroughly wetted by the hydrostatic 
water. The test is then performed as follows: 

(1) The balance is released and the screen reading 
is observed and recorded. 

(2) Without arresting the balance, the magnet is 
energized until the “deep” position is attained, after 
which it is de-energized and the balance permitted to 
return to its normal position. The screen is again read 
and recorded. 

(3) Steps 1 and 2 are repeated several times, arrest- 
ing and releasing the balance each time after making 
the observation called for in step 2. If the differences 
between the observations recorded in steps 1 and 2 
are constant to within a few micrograms, we may pro- 
ceed to step 4. If they are not constant, we may assume 
that the active section of the wire surface is inadequate 
and the water level is lowered a few millimeters to 
expose a new surface, and the above tes’ procedure is 
repeated. When an adequate section of wire is located,, 
we proceed with step 4. 

(4) In step 4 the balance is observed under each of 
5 conditions, and in each condition a value of Do and 
an accompanying value of so is taken. 

(a) The balance is released and observed in the 
“immersed pan empty” condition, after which it is 
arrested. 

(b) Using the immersed pan unloading device 
described in section 4, the sample is placed on the 
immersed pan. The balance is then released and 
observed, after which it is arrested. 

(c) The sensitivity weight is then loaded by the 
remote linkage. The balance is then released and ob- 
served, after which it is arrested. 

(d) Using the immersed pan unloading device, the 
sample is removed from the immersed pan. The 
balance is then released and observed, after which it 
is arrested. 

(e) The remote control sensitivity weight is removed 
from the pan. The balance is then released and ob- 
served, after which it is arrested. This is a repeat of 
the first condition. 

(5) Values of Do and so recorded during the water 
weighing cycle are corrected into values of D; and s; 
in the same manner as described above in “‘Air Weigh- 
ing Procedure.” Again Dy, = Dig= Dis and Dix = Dig, so 
we confine operations to only two D’s and five s’s. 
These are combined into a value of Ow, the balance 
observation in the water cycle, as follows: 
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The system is judged to be performing adequately 
when successive values of 0, repeat to within about 
5 pg. 

(d) The observations are made in the exact same 
manner as described immediately above. We repeat 
the process four times to obtain four values of Ow 
which are averaged to a single value. 

(e) While making the observations leading to Ow, 
the parameters necessary for the calculation of air 
and water densities are recorded. 

As stated in the introduction we are interested in 
obtaining the apparent weight of the sample in media 
of two different, but known, densities. The apparent 
weights of the object in air and water, W, and Wy. 
respectively, are given by 


VW .=0, (1 — paulps) (19) 


Wy = Ow (1 — pwulps) (20) 
where p; is the density of the built-in weights (7.75 
g/cm? in our balance) and pav and pwv the air density 
in the upper balance chamber housing the built-in 
weights during measurements of 04 and Ow respec- 
tively. As previously pointed out, there is usually no 
significant difference between the air density in the 
upper and lower balance chambers, so, except for the 
most critical work separate sensors in both of these 
two chambers are unnecessary. pav and pwu are calc- 
ulated by eq (4) from observations of temperature, 
barometric pressure and relative humidity recorded 
during observations for 0, and Ow respectively. 


7. Data Reduction and Measurements on. 


Silicon 


7.1. Calculations of Density 


In the Introduction it was stated that the unknown 
deasity was obtained from a simultaneous solution of 
V =e My—paVx) 


W y= g\ My—pwV x) 


This presupposes that Vy has the same value in both 
the air and water cycles of the experiment, which 
occurs only when the sample has the same temperature 
in both cycles. We are ordinarily interested in sample 
density at some temperature, Ty, which is not per- 
fectly achieved in either cycle. The simultaneous pair 
for these general conditions is properly written 


Ws = gMx — gpaVry (1—K(Tw—ta)] 


w= eMx 


—gpwVr, [1—K(Ty—tw) ] 


where V7, is the volume of the object at the tempera- 
ture of interest, K the volumetric coefficient of thermal 
expansion of the object, 7, the air temperature in the 
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pan compartment of the balance during observations 
for 04, and tw the temperature of the water during 
observations for Ow. We are justified in assuming that 
the object of interest lies at temperatures t, and tw 
during the air and water cycles respectively, under 
which circumstances the solution of the foregoing pair 
for sample density at temperature Ty is given by 


W spwY — WwpaX 
Wi-Ww 





> (21) 


X=1—K(Ty—ta) (21A) 


Y=] — K(Ty — tw). (21B) 


During the two cycles of the experiment, numerical 
values of the parameters tabulated below are recorded. 
Where instrumental corrections are appropriate they 
are assumed made. 


Air Weighing Cycle 


04=the balance observation in whatever Units it is 
calibrated as explained in Air Weighing Pro- 
cedure, (eq (17)). 
t4=the temperature in °C in the pan compartment 
of the balance. 
tay =the temperature in °C 
balance compartment. 
H, =the relative humidity (in %) in the pan compart- 
ment of the balance. 
Hav=the relative humidity (in %) in the upper cham- 
ber of the balance. 
B,=the barometric pressure in 
laboratory. 
=the density of the built-in weights in g/cm’. 
=the assumed value of the volumetric coefficient 
of expansion of the object of interest in parts 
per part per degree C. 


of the air in the upper 


mm Hg in the 


NOTE: As previously pointed out, it is usually un- 
necessary to install separate temperature and humidity 
sensors in the two balance chambers; thus tay may be 
assumed equal to 74 and Hay to H4. 


Water Weighing Cycle 


=the balance observation in units consistent 
with those in which 04 are measured as ex- 
plained in the Water Weighing Procedure (eq 
(18)). 
tw =the water temperature in °C. 
t=the interval, in days, since boiling water for 
degassing. 
Byw=the barometric pressure in mm Hg in the 
laboratory. 
I=the depth of sample immersion in centimeters. 
C=compressibility of water (47.7 x 10-*/atm). 





twvu=upper balance chamber air temperature in 
°C. May be observed on thermometer in pan 
compartment as previously explained. 

Hwv=upper balance chamber humidity (in %). May 
be observed on sensor in lower chamber as 
previously explained. 

Ty=the temperature (in °C) at which the sample 
density is to be determined. 


One method of reducing this data to a value of pr, 
is shown in the scheme graphically presented in 
figure 7. 

In this calcuiation format it is assumed that the 
temperature of the unknown object is 7, during the 
air weighing cycle of the experiment and tw during the 
water cycle. These assumptions are valid, however 
the use of an assumed value of K may introduce signifi- 
cant error because the actual value of K, for a partic- 
ular object, may differ greatly from its tabulated value. 
Errors in calculated values of pr, associated with 
erroneous assumptions as to the value of K may be 
minimixed by holding the factors (Ty—ts) and (Ty 
— tw) near zero by careful adjustment of both the room 
temperature (and hence t,) and the water tempera- 
ture, tw, to the desired temperature. Ty. 

This may be impractical since room temperature 
adjustment is rarely very precise. An alternative 
approach is to perform the air weighing cycle first at 
any temperature, t4, at the conclusion of which the 
water cycle is performed with the (relatively easily 
adjusted) water temperature, ty, adjusted to within 
close tolerance of the previously used t,. The value 
of Ty used in the calculation would then be arbitrarily 
assigned a value of 7,;, midway between t, and ty, 
in which case the density at 7; is determined. If 7; 
is too far removed from 7, this procedure may be 
repeated at 72 (on the opposite side of Ty from 7)) 
and pry obtained by interpolation between pr; and pr. 

A third approach is to make several weighings both 
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FIGURE 7. Outline of calculations for density. 


in air and water at various temperatures and form a 
least squares solution for My, Vr,, and K, from which 


Mx ; 

pg = ) may be calculated, and by virtue of know]- 

Me 
N 


edge of K the density at any other temperature may 
be inferred. 


7.2. Observations on Silicon 


As stated in the introduction, one of the objectives 
of these studies was to determine how much varia- 
bility in density was to be expected in crystals of sili- 
con weighing 15 to 20 g cut from the same boule. 
Experiments (unreported) performed several years 
age indicated that differences of 20 to 30 parts per 
million could occur. Recently, two manufacturers 
submitted samples to NBS for evaluation, which, they 
felt would prove to be far more homogeneous than the 
samples previously examined. One boule was grown 
in a vacuum and one in argon. Three crystals were 
cut from widely dispersed positions in each boule 
and each of the six samples were hydrostatically 
weighed four times using the procedures described 
in the foregoing sections. 

The raw data were reduced as shown in figure 7 to 
density values presented in table 1 and figure 8. The 
average value of the crystals cut from the vacuum 
grown boule was 2.328982, g per cubic centimeter 
with the three crystals spread (in density) over a range 
of about 2 ppm. For the argon-grown boule the average 
was 2.329022, g per cubic centimeter and about the 
same range in values. 


TABLE | 


Vacuum grown boule | Argon grown boule 


2.3289824 | 2.3290218 
815 222 
806 167 
822 235 
2.3289817 .2.3290210 
0.0000009 | Est « 0.0000034 


2.3289821 | 2.3290247 
854 | 198 
844 238 
861 217 
2.3289845 -2.3290225 
0.0000020 0.0000012 


2.3289793 2.3290225 
799 219 
849 230 
834 243 
2.3289819 | Avg --2.3290229 
0.0000028 | Est o 0.00000 12 





8. Operating Hints 


During these experiments we have found several 
techniques which will make the hydrostatic operation 
much more convenient. The water temperature must 
be measured with great care inasmuch as this is the 
parameter responsible for major changes in water 
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ARGON GROWN BOULE 





FIGURE 8. This is a plot of all data taken on all six crystals, from 
which we may conclude that it is unlikely that the crystals cut 
from the same boule differ in density by much more than a very 
few parts per million. 


density. We use a platinum resistance thermometer, 
capsule type, placed at the same horizontal level and 
close by the sample being measured. This thermometer 
works into a Mueller Bridge with a wall galvanometer 
to indicate bridge unbalance. Good practice calls for 
a reversing switch in the battery line which we habitu- 
ally use in the measurement. This is not a convenient 
measurement. In addition to the P.R.T. we also have 
a high sensitivity electronic thermometer which lacks 
the accuracy and stability of the P.R.T. but has the 
virtue of being direct reading to about 0.001 °C. This 
thermometer is primarily used to indicate when meas- 
urements should commence after a load change. 

We have a thermal and (therefore) density gradient 
in the water in our hydrostatic chamber. When samples 
are removed from the pan and replaced by other sam- 
ples, turbulent water motion exists thereafter for 
several minutes (sometimes 20 to 25 min when the 
process is carelessly performed). The electric ther- 
mometer shows rapid temperature changes of as much 
as 0.01 °C, up and down, while turbulence exists. 
When turbulence has subsided, as indicated by a stable 
temperature, the measurements are commenced. 

We habitually keep the ends of the tongs and 
tweezers used to change the immersed pan loads sub- 
merged in the hydrostatic fluid. Although this un- 
doubtedly provides a path for ingress or egress of 
heat, it has the overriding virtue of guarding against 
bubbles of air being transferred from the tools to the 
samples under observation. 

Our hydrostatic weighing water is always maintained 
at a temperature slightly below room temperature. 
The room temperature may vary as much as ¥/2 to 
1 °C during a series of measurements. Water tempera- 
ture is adjusted to about a degree below the lowest 
expected room temperature, although we have found 
that satisfactory measurements can be made with the 
water as low as 7 or 8 deg below room. If the water 
temperature is allowed to climb much more than 1 deg 


above ambient, measurements frequently become 
erratic. This is usually accompanied by a slight fog- 
ging of the glass tube penetrating the water surface, 
so we assume the upset in measurements is caused 
by condensation of moisture on the suspension chain 
within the tube. 

When hydrostatic tests are called for upon samples 
which are too small to fit upon the immersed pan 
loading device we have found it convenient to use an 
auxiliary pan (for example, a thin disk of fused silica) 
which will fit on the unloading device. We then hydro- 
statically weigh this disk and calculate a value of Ww 
for it and then place the sample on the disk and deter- 
mine a value of Wy applying to both, followed by a 
second value of Wy applying only to the disk. From 
these measurements it is possible to calculate a value 
of Wy applying only to the sample. The reproduci- 
bility in a measurement of this type is usually not 
very good, so such processes must frequently be 
repeated. 

Knife edge balances perform surprisingly well 
while resting on surfaces which are not perfectly 
stable (such as a laboratory table with wooden legs). 
When such balances are used in hydrostatic weighing, 
vibrations become critical because the surface of 
the water in the vicinity of the meniscus must be quiet. 
We have found that looking at the reflection of a bright- 
ly lighted object from the underside of the water sur- 
face (that is, looking upward through the water at the 
surface) is a very simple and sensitive test of adequacy 
of stability. If the reflection of the object is motionless 
to the unaided eye the vibration level is sufficiently 
low. If the reflection is unstable, experimental repro- 
ducibility will be degraded. This test indicates which 
doors may not be opened or closed during an experi- 
ment or where people may not walk. We believe, 
without proof, that stability of the hydrostatic weigh- 
ing chamber is most important, and that vibrations 
transmitted down the hydrostatic suspension from 
the balance to the water are somewhat less significant. 
A slight tap on the hydrostatic weighing chamber will 
set the water surface in motion, while a similar tap 
on the balance will hardly be detected. 


We have received generous assistance from several 
people, both inside and outside NBS. Daniel P. Johnson 
provided guidance on theoretical problems. Richard 
Deslattes has consulted on a continuing basis and made 
careful x-ray measurements to insure that we experi- 
mented on truly state-of-the-art silicon. These remark- 
ably fine crystals were provided by the Dow Corning 
Corporation and the Texas Instrument Corporation. 
M. R. Meyerson and J. Kruger consulted on metallur- 
gical problems associated with the suspension wire 
experiments and Mrs. Theodora S. Welsko made many 
many fine metallurgical micrographs. Dr. Brenner of the 
Sigmund Cohn Corporation furnished ideas and experi- 
mental samples to aid in the wire experiments. The 
section on Air Density was prepared with detailed 
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guidance from Arnold Wexler, and that on Water Den- 
sity from John Taylor. Geraldine Hailes and David 
Wooten assisted in automation of the data reduction 
and Robert Raybold and Hsien Ku gave guidance in 
experimental design and statistical analysis. The fre- 
quency of our references to Ivars Henins indicates the 
extent to which we borrowed from his work. H. S. 
Peiser assisted with manuscript preparation. His 
interest in density measurements as a tool for his 
own field (crystallography) has been a driving force in 
this and related work for many years. The authors are 
particularly indebted to Paul Pontius and A. G. 
McNish for many ideas and continuing encouragement 
and support. 
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10. Appendix. The Calibration of Built-in 
Weights of Direct Reading Balances 


M. W. Jones 


A convenient procedure for obtaining an estimate of 
the adjustment errors of built-in weights in direct- 
reading balances is to load the pan with standard 
weights, and to ascribe failure of the balance to indi- 
cate this known load correctly to adjustment error. 
This procedure may be carried out for each dial posi- 
tion. except zero, for each of the dials controlling the 
built-in weights. Thus, nine loads from 1 to 9 g in 1 g 
steps serve to calibrate the 1 g dial, or 0.1 to 0.9 in 
0.1 g steps for the 0.1 g dial. 


Good practice demands that each comparison of a 
“known” pan load to an “unknown” built-in load be 
carried out by the double substitution weighing pro- 
cedure. With one exception, the double substitution 
format described in the paragraph “Air Weighing 
Procedure” of section 6 of the paper is quite adequate 
for the calibration experiment. In the density meas- 
urement procedure described in the basic paper the 
equation for 04, requires corrected values of the dial 
readings. Inasmuch as this experiment is directed 
toward the determination of the dial corrections we 
must alter the meaning of D,, and Dy» from corrected 
dial readings to their raw values. 

In the calibration mode the value of 0,4 is properly 
written 


G(S2- 


O, — Ds- Dd; + rr 


Ss T Sa Si) 
53 “~ Se 


1 Sa Se3 


and since in an air weighing experiment of this type, 
D, is always zero, the expression becomes 


G(s2—s1+53—5Sa) 
0,=D,+—— 


‘Ss Se TT Sa S5) 


where D», is the dial position under calibration, GC, 
the values of the sensitivity weight and s; to s; the 
screen readings observed during each of the five steps 
of the double substitution experiment. With a value 
of 04, we may calculate C, the correction to D2, thus: 


(Ms+C.) (1-2 


Psu 


Pa 


| - 


where Ms, Cs and ps are the mass, correction and 
density, respectively, of the standard weight on the 
pan, paw the density of the built-in weights and py, 
the air density in the balance case at the time of the 
experiment. 

Statements concerning the accuracy of measured 
values of loads obtained on direct reading balances 
calibrated by the foregoing procedure should be made 
with extreme caution. If the standard deviation of a 
single measurement on such a balance in the double 
substitution mode is a, then our knowledge of the 
corrections to the built-in weights is limited to about o 
if the calibration operation was performed once. When 
a single measurement on an unknown load is made on 
this balance the variability of the balance comes into 
play a second time, so our knowledge of the unknown 
load is limited to a bit less than 2a, and for a 99 
percent confidence interval this figure should be multi- 
plied by 3. Additionally, it is necessary to add 1 or 2 
fg as our estimate of the uncertainty of the corrections 
to the standard weights used in the calibration. 


(Paper 71C3-254) 
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\ study of the aging properties of the barium fluoride film electric hygrometer element and of 
possible causes of the drift of calibration with time in storage has been made. It was found that exposure 
of aged elements to glow discharge bombardment resulted in near recovery of the prestorage calibra- 
tion, indicating that the calibration drift was not irreversible and providing insight into the mechanism 
of aging. Based on the likelihood that aging was due, at least in part, to contamination of the barium 
fluoride film, production procedures were formulated which resulted in elements with significantly 
reduced drift. If an adjustment is made similar to the “lock-in” procedure in the operational use of 
radiosonde humidity elements, then the poststorage resistance values can be adjusted to correspond 
closely to the prestorage calibration curves. Experimental evidence supports the hypothesis that con- 
tamination of the elements by diffusion pumping fluid in the production process was a source of the 
calibration drift. Applications of the element as a research tool in cloud physics, atmospheric turbulence 
and radio refractive index structure studies, evaporation and evaporation reduction studies, water 
vapor flux determinations, and tropospheric humidity distribuion studies are mentioned. 


Key Words: Adsorption, barium fluoride, electric hygrometer, humidity, thin films, vacuum. 


1. Introduction 


Possible use of the barium fluoride film electric 
hygrometer element [Jones, 1963; Jones, 1962a; 
Jones, 1962b; Jones and Wexler, 1960] on a routine 
operational basis has been limited by the increase in 
electrical resistance of the element with time in storage 
which results in a drift of the calibration (also referred 
to as “aging” of the element). It is the purpose of this 
paper to present results of a study of the drift problem. 

The barium fluoride element, illustrated in figure 
1, consists of a glass substrate on which a film of 
barium fluoride, 0.3 yu thick, has been deposited by 
vapor deposition over closely spaced metallic film 
electrodes between which the electrical resistance can 
be measured or otherwise utilized in an electrical 
circuit. The measured resistance varies with relative 
humidity, RH. Laboratory determinations indicated 
the response time of the element to be approximately 
1 sec at an ambient temperature of — 20°C and 3 sec at 
—40 °C. However, the results of field experiments, 
as yet unpublished, tended to show that the element 
was capable of more rapid response than laboratory 
tests have indicated. A series of radiosonde flights, 
previously reported [Jones, 1963], provided information 
on the performance of the element under conditions 
encountered in radoisonde flights and provided infor- 
mation to be used in assessing the capability of the 
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FIGURE 1. Barium fluoride film electric hygrometer element con- 
struction and electrode configuration. 


element as an experimental tool for use in tropospheric 
humidity studies. The results for the flights corrob- 
orated laboratory test data in several areas. For 
example, exposure to high humidity and apparent 
passage through precipitation did not seem to ad- 
versely affect the functioning of the element. There 
was a correlation of indications of saturation or near- 
saturation with the presence of clouds and precipitation. 
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2. Glow Discharge Bombardment of 
Aged Elements 


Elements which had been stored for approximately 
6 years were recalibrated at room temperature, 23 °C. 
The effects of the prolonged storage on element cali- 
bration are illustrated in figure 2. It can be seen 
that the measured resistance had become insensitive 
to changes in relative humidity below about 40 per- 
cent RH and that at the higher humidities the resist- 
ance had increased by 1 to 3 orders of magnitude. 
The aged elements were then exposed to glow dis- 
charge in a vacuum chamber. The elements were re- 
calibrated and the results, plotted on figure 2, indicate 
the effectiveness of the glow discharge procedure in 
accomplishing near recovery of the prestorage cali- 
bration. 
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FIGURE 2. Example of the effect of long-term storage on the cali- 
bration curve and the effectiveness of the glow discharge bom- 
bardment procedure in accomplishing near recovery of the original 
calibration. 


The apparatus, illustrated in figure 3, in which the 
glow discharge procedure was performed consisted 
of a glass bell jar evacuated by a mechanical pump 
and an oil diffusion pump. The pumps were fitted 
with liquid-nitrogen-cooled traps intended to prevent 
flow of oil vapors from the pumps into the bell jar. 
The elements were placed, with barium fluoride film 
side up, on a plate electrically insulated from the 
system. The pressure in the bell jar was reduced to, 
and maintained at, 80 uw of mercury by the mechanical 
pump. Liquid nitrogen was maintained in the mechani- 
cal pump trap. A potential difference of approxi- 
mately 1,000 V dc applied between the aluminum 
rings produced a glow discharge which was main- 
tained for 35 min. The current maintained by a high 
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FIGURE 3. Vacuum evaporator apparatus in which the glow discharge 
bombardment procedure was performed. 


voltage power supply was approximately 375 mA. 
The polarity of the aluminum ring electrodes and the 
location of the elements were chosen such that the 
elements were at least partially shielded from electron 
bombardment. It was assumed, therefore, that in the 
glow discharge the elements were bombarded by 
species which were predominantly positive ions. 

In all cases, the glow discharge procedure was 
effective in reducing the resistance of the aged 
elements, in most cases to values near those for the 
original calibrations. 

The outcome of the glow discharge experiment was 
a development of primary significance for two reasons. 
First, it indicated that the aging of the elements was 
not irreversible, at least in regard to the effects on 
calibration; and, second, it provided a basis for gaining 
insight into the mechanism of the aging process or 
processes. Before there points are discussed, it will 
be helpful to state the following working hypotheses 
concerning the functioning of the element: (1) The 
dominant process in the functioning of the barium 
fluoride film electric hygrometer element is physical 
adsorption of water vapor on the surface of the vac- 
uum deposited film, of whatever composition, struc- 
ture, and state of contamination. (The term “barium 
fluoride film” is used as a convenience and should 
not be construed to imply the true nature of the 
film.) (2) The electrical conduction process of primary 
interest is ionic transport in an adsorbed water film. 

One can, on the basis of these hypotheses and on 
the basis of the glow discharge procedure results, 
conjecture that the aging of the elements is due, at 
least in part, to contamination of the adsorbent film 
by species other than water vapor. The effect of the 
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contaminant would be to diminish the active sur- 
face free to adsorb water vapor, therefore reducing 
the enhancement of conductivity attributable to the 
adsorbed water film. The effect of the ion bombard- 
ment of aged elements in the glow discharge could 
then be to provide active surface free (or relatively 
so) of contaminants (or of a specific contaminant). 

A possible source of contamination of the elements 
is backstreaming oil vapors from the mechanical 
pump and the oil diffusion pump into the vacuum 
chamber in which the barium fluoride films were 
deposited. Holland and others [Holland, 1963; Holland 
and Bateman, 1961; Holland, 1960; Holland and 
Bateman, 1960; Holland, 1958; Bateson, 1952] have 
investigated the sources of surface contamination in 
vacuum evaporation systems. The following points 
summarized from the published accounts of their 
investigations are considered to be pertinent to the 
present discussion. (1) A chemically clean surface 
exposed in a vacuum system evacuated by oil diffusion 
pumps and/or sealed by Neoprene gaskets becomes 
partially covered by a physically adsorbed layer in 
equilibrium with organic vapors. (2) A highly reactive 
surface, created “in vacuo” by fracturing glass or 
depositing a silica film from the vapor phase, rapidly 
chemisorbs contaminants. (3) If a freshly deposited 
silica film is held at a temperature of about 200 °C 
in the presence of vapor from a silicone pumping 
fluid, a silicone film is chemisorbed at a greatly 
reduced rate. (4) Electron bombardment in hydro- 
carbon vapors produces hydrophobic: films; electron 
bombardment in silicone vapors forms hydrophilic 
polymerized films. (5) A fluorinated hydrocarbon, 
Viton, and a silicone diffusion pumping fluid with an 
exceptionally low vapor pressure, DC705, help to 
decrease the partial pressure of organic contaminants 
in a vacuum atmosphere but do not completely 
eliminate possible surface contamination. (6) Holland 
has devised a glow discharge cleaning apparatus in 
which the cathode electrode is shielded and in the 
application of which it is claimed that the glass surface 
is exposed to the plasma or positive column only of 
the discharge. (7) A clean surface attained in glow 
discharge can become contaminated if organic 
molecules are present in the vacuum atmosphere. 
Therefore, the time interval between glow discharge 
cleaning and reducing of pressure to that for evapora- 
tion must be kept to a minimum to avoid substrate 
contamination. 

The vacuum evaporator in which the barium 
fluoride films have been deposited is evacuated by a 
mechanical pump and an oil diffusion pump. Initially, 
the fluid in the diffusion pump was Octoil (di-2-ethyl 
hexyl phthalate). Subsequently, Octoil S (di-2-ethyl 
hexyl sebacate) was used, which, in turn, was replaced 
by DC704 silicone and then by DC705 silicone. The 
original bell jar gasket material was Neoprene. 
Subsequently, this was replaced by Viton. The cathode 
in the glow discharge apparatus originally was not 
shielded effectively and, therefore, bombardment of 
substrates by electrons probably occurred. In the early 


work on the barium fluoride element, the pumps had 
not been fitted with liquid-nitrogen-cooled traps. 
The efficiencies of the traps, installed for later work, 
in preventing the backstreaming of oil vapors into the 
vacuum chamber are not known. It is evident, there- 
fore, that sources of contamination in the vacuum 
evaporation system of the sorts investigated by Holland 
and others can be considered to have been present in 
some degree throughout the previous barium fluoride 
film work. 


3. Production of Elements of Reduced Cali- 
bration Drift 


In consideration of the arguments in the preceding 
section, the procedures for the production of barium 
fluoride elements were modified in the following 
respects: 

(1) In the final cleaning in the vacuum chamber, 
the glass substrates were shielded from direct electron 
bombardment from the negative glow discharge 
electrode. 

(2) After the barium fluoride film was deposited, the 
elements were subjected to glow discharge before 
they were exposed to the ambient atmosphere. For 
the post-deposition bombardment, liquid nitrogen was 
maintained in the mechanical pump trap. 

Using the modified procedures, elements were pro- 
duced and stored in sealed containers over a desiccant, 
barium oxide (BaQO), from which they were occasionally 
removed for room temperature calibration. 

The data for repeated calibrations of a typical ele- 
ment produced by the modified procedures are plotted 
in figure 4. It can be seen that, in general, the resist- 
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FIGURE 4. Example of the effect of storage on the calibration of 
elements produced by procedures in which the substrate and the 
finished element were subjected to glow discharge bombardment. 
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ance of the element had increased in storage over 
BaO. However, the increase in resistance is signifi- 
cantly smaller than that for elements produced by 
the conventional procedures. 

As an indicator of the effect of storage on the cali- 
bration of the elements, the ratio of the resistance 
after storage, R, to that before storage, Ro, is tabu- 
lated in table 1. Maximum, minimum, and arithmetic 
mean values of R/Ro throughout the room temperature 
humidity range, 12 percent to 92 percent RH, have 
been tabulated for storage periods of various lengths. 


TABLE 1. Resistance ratios, R/Ro, after storage over barium oxide 
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TABLE 2. Deviations (in % RH) of the indications for 


Elements Cl through C4 were produced in the same 
deposition; C1 and C2 were removed from the vacuum 
chamber before C3 and C4 were subjected to the post- 
deposition bombardment and, thus, were not sub- 
jected tothe post-deposition bombardment. Elements 
C5 through C12 were produced in a single deposition. 
Elements S1 through S3 were produced by depositing 
the barium fluoride film over Nichrome V_ metallic 
film electrode configurations provided by a commercial 
source. 

The deviations, in percent RH, of the post-storage 
calibration points from curves drawn through the 
prestorage calibration points are tabulated in table 2. 
The deviations are predominantly of negative sign, 
indicating that resistance had increased in storage. 
The arithmetic means of the absolute values of devia- 
tions corresponding to a storage period of approxi- 
mately 5 months for elements C3 through C12 (elements 
which had been subjected to the post-deposition 
bombardment) range from 2.9 to 9.2 percent RH. 
The arithmetic means of the absolute values of 
deviations corresponding to a storage period of 71/2 
months for the S-series elements range from 5.8 to 
9.8 percent RH. 

The post-storage resistance values obtained for 
the individual elements were adjusted by multiplica- 
tion by the inverse of the arithmetic mean values of 
the resistance ratio, R/Ro, for the individual elements. 
The effect of this operation, which is related to the 
“lock-in” procedure in the operational use of radio- 
sonde humidity elements, is to bring the post-storage 
humidity indications into the vicinity of the pre- 
storage calibration curves. The deviations in percent 
RH, of the adjusted resistance values about the arbi- 
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trary curves drawn through the pre-storage data are 
tabulated in table 3. The arithmetic mean of the abso- 
lute values of the deviations ranges from 0.3 to 4.6 
percent RH, with values of 2.5 and 2.8 percent RH for 
the two elements stored for 248 days. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from the 
data for the elements produced by the modified 
procedures: 


(a) The modified procedures resulted in the pro- 
duction of elements which were more stable, i.e., 
elements with reduced drift of calibration in storage 

(b) The adjustment operation was effective in pro- 
viding a correction for aged element resistance values 
to provide a calibration in the vicinity of the prestorage 
calibration curves. This result implies that the shift 
of calibration to higher resistances with time in storage 


TABLE 3. Deviations (in % RH) of the indications for stored elements, adjusted by multiplying the resistance 
values by the inverses of the appropriate mean resistance ratios, from curves drawn through the prestorage 


calibration points 
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Most negative deviation 
Number of negative deviations 
‘Number of positive deviations 
Arithmetic mean of the absolute values of the deviations. 


is not, in general, accompanied by a significant change 
in the shape of the calibration curve. From a practical 
point of view, it would be possible to use the original 
calibration curves with aged elements, the post- 
storage resistance values of which had been adjusted. 


4. Investigation of a Diffusion Pumping 
Fluid as a Possible Source of Calibration 
Drift 


The effectiveness of the modified procedures in 
producing more stable elements is thought to be due 
to the reduction of contamination of the elements. 
If a source of contamination is pumping fluid vapor in 
the vacuum evaporator, as appears probable from the 
discussion of section 2, then shielding of the sub- 
strates from direct electron bombardment from the 
negative glow discharge electrode would be expected 
to have reduced the amount of material deposited by 
electron bombardment in the presence of pumping 
fluid vapors (item 4 of section 2). The post-deposition 
bombardment could have removed physically adsorbed 
organic vapors (item 1 of section 2) from the barium 
fluoride film. The liquid-nitrogen-cooled mechanical 
pump trap served to reduce the backstreaming of oil 
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mechanical pump into the vacuum 
chamber during the post-deposition bombardment. 
The data does not, however, show a statistically 
significant difference between elements produced 
with and without the post-deposition bombardment. 

On the basis of these results, several experiments 
were performed to test the hypothesis that contamina- 
tion by diffusion pumping fluid is a source of the drift 
of the calibration of the barium fluoride element. 
These experiments were patterned, after similar 
experiments reported by Holland (1963). 

Barium fluoride elements were produced by the 
deposition of the barium fluoride film on a substrate 
which had been exposed to the negative glow discharge 
electrode, and which was presumed therefore to have 
been bombarded by electrons in the glow discharge 
prior to the. deposition of the barium fluoride film. 
The resistance of the element was measured at various 
times at room temperature at 33 percent RH (con- 
sidered to be an optimum value of RH for detection 
of calibration shift) during storage over BaO. In 
figure 5, the resistance ratio, R/Ro, and the logarithm 
of R/Ro, at 33 percent RH are plotted against time in 
storage for a typical element, C38. 

Another set of elements was produced by the: 
deposition of barium fluoride on substrates which had 


vapor from the 
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been exposed to the negative electrode in glow dis- 
charge; dishes containing a diffusion pumping fluid, 
Octoil S, had been placed in the vacuum chamber and 
remained there during the bombardment and during 
the deposition of the film. Results of resistance 
measurements for a typical element, C43, at 33 per- 
cent RH during storage over BaO are plotted in 
figure 5. The curve designated CR500F applies to 
an element which exhibited exaggerated drift and 
was included in figure 5 for comparison purposes. 

As‘ can be seen in figure 5, both sets of elements, 
produced on electron-bombarded substrates, increased 
in resistance at 33 percent RH during storage over 
BaO. Over the time period studied, the increase in 
resistance was greater for the elements produced in 
the presence of the intentionally introduced pumping 
fluid vapor. 


R 
R 


LOGARITHM OF 


FIGURE 5. Example of the effects of storage over BaO on the resistance 
ratio at 33 percent RH for elements for which the substrates had been 
exposed to electron bombardment, in the absence and presence of 
Octoil S in the vacuum chamber. 


Another set of elements was produced on substrates 
which were shielded from direct electron bombard- 
ment in the predeposition glow discharge and in a 
post-deposition bombardment. After subsequent room 
temperature calibration, the elements were returned 
to the vacuum evaporator and exposed to a dish con- 
taining Octoil S. Spots appeared on the film, presum- 
ably due to bursting of bubbles which formed in the 
oil at the reduced pressure. The resistance ratio for 
a typical element, C33, was found to be 13. The 
elements were then degreased in a vapor degreaser 
in which the solvent was isopropyl alcohol. Spots 
were no longer visible to the unaided eye and R/Ro 
decreased to 1.9. The elements were returned to the 
vacuum chamber and exposed to a dish containing 
Octoil S; a shutter placed above the surface of the oil 
prevented the formation of spots on the film. R/Ro 
at 33 percent RH was 8.7 after this second exposure 


to Octoil S. After storage overnight over BaO, after. 


which R/Ro at 33 percent RH was 4.8, the elements 


were degreased and then exposed to glaw discharge, 
shielded from direct electron bombardment, in the 
vacuum chamber. R/Ro at 33 percent RH was 3.1 
after the bombardment. The elements were then 
stored in a sealed container over BaO for 109 days. 
R/Ro at 33 percent RH increased to a value of 83 at 
the end of the storage period. These results are 
plotted in figure 6. The numbers on the circles indicate 
the sequence of events. 

The results plotted in figure 6 can be interpreted 
in the following way. The rise in R/Ro after exposure 
to Octoil S in the vacuum evaporator can be attributed 
to contamination of the barium fluoride film by liquid 
oil and oil vapor, resulting in a loss of surface avail- 
able for the adsorption of water vapor. The subsequent 
degreasing removed patt of the oil contaminant, 
uncovering relatively active surface for the adsorption 
of water vapor and the resistance ratio consequently 
decreased. The second exposure to Octoil S con- 
taminated the surface again with adsorbed vapor and, 
consequently, the resistance ratio increased to a 
value somewhat less than that in the presence of 
spots on the surface. Vapor degreasing and bombard- 
ment removed part of the contaminant and subsequent 
storage over BaO resulted in increasing R/Ro through- 
out the 109-day storage period, perhaps due to the 
diffusion of the contaminant to an increasingly large 
area of the active surface. 

The results of these experiments, although not 
definitive, are consistent with the hypothesis that 
contamination by diffusion pumping fluid is a source 
of the drift of the calibration of the barium fluoride 
element. 


5. Effects of Repeated Bombardment and 
Prolonged Bombardment on Calibrations 
for Aged Elements 


Returning now to the effects 
bombardment on the calibration 


discharge 
of elements which 


of glow 
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TIME (days 


FIGURE 6. Example of the results for an experiment designed to 
investigate the effects of Octoil S contamination on resistance 
ratio at 33 percent RH. 
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had been stored for 6 years, it was observed that a 
second bombardment after an intervening period 
of approximately 5 months of storage over BaO 
(during which time the resistance had increased) 
resulted in a shift in calibration to resistances lower 
than those for the original prestorage calibration. 
This significant result will be discussed later. The 
calibration curve after the second bombardment is 


shown in figure 7. 


FIGURE 7. Plots of calibration data for three sets of elements: (1) 
aged elements exposed to a second glow discharge, (2) aged ele- 
ments exposed to glow discharge for 8 hours, and (3) elements pro- 
duced by procedures modified to minimize contamination. The 
mean prestorage curve and data for elements heated to 400 °C in 
air are shown for comparison. 


In consideration of the possibility of diffusion of 
contaminants on the elements, other elements which 
had been stored for at least 6 years were subjected to 
prolonged glow discharge bombardment for periods 
as long as 8 hr. The elements were placed on a plate 
over the diffusion pump port and were bombarded 
using aluminum electrodes in an assembly similar 
to that described by Holland (1958, 1961). In this 
assembly the negative electrode is shielded and it is 
therefore assumed that the elements were exposed 
to positive species of the discharge. The power m 
the glow discharge was adjusted to attain and main- 
tain a temperature on the elements of approximately 
150°C. The elevated temperature was expected to 
facilitate diffusion. The geometric mean of the meas- 
ured resistances for 11 elements at each RH for the 
post-bombardment calibration are plotted in figure 7. 
These values were found to be lower than the corre- 
sponding values for the typical prestorage calibration 
curve also shown in the figure 7. After 10 days in 
storage over BaQO, the calibration curve had shifted 
significantly toward higher resistances. Also, an 
apparent hysteresis effect was observed when the 
resistance was measured at 33 percent RH, then at 
97 percent RH, and again at 33 percent RH. The 
second measurement at 33 percent RH was found to 
be lower than the first by a factor of approximately 
4. These results will be discussed in a later section. 


6. Modification of Production Procedures to 
Minimize Possibility of Contamination of 
Elements 


On the basis of the results of various experiments 
in this work and the considerations concerning the 
possibility that contamination by diffusion pumping 
fluid is a source of the drift of the calibration of the 
barium fluorine element, the procedures for the produc- 
tion of barium fluoride elements were again modified as 
follows: 


(1) Liquid nitrogen was maintained in both the 
mechanical pump cold trap and the oil diffusion 
pump trap throughout the production process. 

(2) The distance between the evaporation (barium 
fluoride) source and the substrates was reduced from 
38 cm to 19 cm. 

(3) The substrates were exposed to a glow discharge 
for approximately 76 min during which time the’ sub- 
strate temperature increased to approximately 160 °C. 
The glow discharge was produced by the electrode 
assembly used for the prolonged glow discharge ex- 
posure of aged elements in section 5, presumably 
exposing the substrates to positive species in the dis- 
charge, and reducing if not eliminating electron 
bombardment. 

(4) The deposition of the barium fluoride was started 
within 3 min after the glow discharge power supply 
had been turned off. The substrate temperature during 
the deposition was, therefore, near 160°C. 

(5) The time of deposition was reduced from 300 
sec to 180 sec. 

(6) Argon was introduced into the evaporator as 
soon as practicable after the deposition of the film 
to bring the pressure to ambient in the relative absence 
of oxygen. 

(7) The elements were not subjected to a post- 
deposition glow discharge bombardment. 


It should be noted that the pumping fluid in the 
diffusion pump was DC705 silicone and the bell jar 
gasket was made of Viton. 

These procedures permitted the deposition of the 
barium fluoride film on substrates which had been bom- 
barded by positive (assumed) ions for a relatively ex- 
tended period of time and on which the temperature 
was maintained at about 160 °C to inhibit sorption of 
silicone vapor and other vapors present in the vacuum 
evaporator, with a minimum of time during which the 
substrates and film might be exposed to contaminants 
in the vacuum evaporator, and with cooling of the 
elements in a relatively inert atmosphere during the 
return to ambient pressure. 

A room temperature calibration curve for elements 
produced under these modified procedures is plotted 
in figure 7. The curve was drawn through points 
representing the geometric mean of the resistances 
for 4 elements at each RH point. It can be seen that 
this curve falls below (in resistance) the mean curve 
for elements produced by the conventional procedures. 
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On examination of figure 7, the similarity in shape 
of calibration curves for three sets of elements: (1) 
the set of aged elements which were exposed to a 
second glow discharge bombardment, (2) the set of 
aged elements which were exposed to glow discharge 
bombardment for 8 hr, and (3) the set of elements 
produced by the modified procedures of this section, 
_is. conspicuous. Also, the fit of the points for set (2) to 
the curve for set (3) is good. These results are especially 
significant considering the large displacements of the 
data for these sets of elements from the mean calibra- 
tion curve for elements produced by the conventional 
procedures. It is, therefore, reasonable to inquire as 
to what these three sets of elements had in common. 
On the basis of the hypothesis that contamination of 
the barium fluoride elements by diffusion pumping 
fluid (and other contaminants) is a source of the drift 
of the calibration of the elements, one possible answer 
to the question is the conjecture that the surfaces of 
the three sets of elements were relatively free of .con- 
tamination. It is to be recalled that the apparent effect 
of glow discharge exposure of aged elements was to 
essentially (and temporarily) reverse the effect of 
aging on the calibration of the elements. On the basis 
of the working hypotheses stated in section 2 it was 
conjectured that the effect of the glow discharge ex- 
posure could be to provide active surface free (or 
relatively so) of contaminants (or of a specific con- 
taminant). Therefore, it can be conjectured that the 
second glow discharge bombardment and the 8-hr 
glow discharge bombardment were more efficient in 
providing active surface free of contaminants than was 
a single exposure to bombardment, thereby accounting 
for the lower resistances for sets (1) and (2) compared 
with prestorage values. Also, the modified procedures 
under which set (3) elements were produced were 
specifically formulated to minimize contamination of 
substrates and elements. Again, this could account 
for the lower resistances for set (3) elements. That 
the calibration curves for the three sets of elements 
should be similar in shape and relatively close together 
on figure 7, is, therefore, a not unexpected result. 
It is interesting to note that the open circles, corre- 
sponding to room temperature calibration points for 
elements which, in earlier work [Jones and Wexler, 
1960], had been heated to 400 °C in air in a muffle 
furnace, fit the curve for set (1) elements over the 
range 33 percent to 92 percent RH. 

The apparent hysteresis phenomenon observed for 
set (2) elements was also observed for set (3) elements. 
It is not known whether such a phenomenon existed 
for set (1) elements. The investigation of this and other 
properties of set (3) elements is continuing, and there- 
fore, the results presented here for these elements 
must be considered to be preliminary. 

It seems appropriate at this point to make some 
remarks regarding hysteresis in physical adsorption 
systems, since it has been hypothesized (working 
hypothesis 1 in section 2) that the dominant process 
in the functioning of the barium fluoride film electric 
hygrometer element is physical adsorption. Hysteresis, 
both reversible and irreversible, in the physical ad- 


sorption process has been studied by many investi- 
gators and several theories have been advanced. 
Hysteresis is said to be reversible if the adsorption 
isotherm is completely reproduced on repetition of 
the adsorption-desorption cycle and is said to be ir- 
reversible if repetition of the cycle results in a different 
curve [Brunauer, 1945]. In the case of the barium 
fluoride element, for which the calibration curve can 
be considered to be related to an adsorption isotherm 
(Jones, 1962a], the hysteresis has been found to be 
irreversible. Brunauer asserts that according to Zsig- 
mondy’s (1911) view hysteresis is not a property of the 
adsorbing system but is due to an extraneous effect, 
impurities, and that the desorption branch represents 
adsorption on an adsorbent from which impurities 
have been removed and therefore is the true equilib- 
rium curve. It is not asserted here that Zsigmondy’s 
theory best accounts for hysteresis, but rather only 
that the results in the present work fit into this theory 
rather well. The relatively large hysteresis effect ob- 
served for elements with presumably more active 
surfaces (i.e., elements of sets (2) and (3)) might be 
attributable to higher sensitivity of these more active 
surfaces to contamination by components of laboratory 
air at low relative humidity. 


7. The Element as a Research Tool 


Although possible use on a routine basis has been 
limited by aging of the element, a situation which the 
results of the present work substantially relieves, the 
element has shown promise for immediate use as a 
research tool. Such application has been made in the 
following areas, the results for which are as yet 
unpublished: 

(1) Aircraft cloud physics studies. Thirteen flights 
of elements mounted on the exterior fuselage of an 
aircraft have been made. 

(2) Atmospheric turbulence and radio refractive 
index structure studies. 

(3) Studies of evaporation and evaporation reduction 
from a fresh water lake. 

(4) Determination of water vapor flux from natural 
surfaces. Preliminary studies of the applicability of 
the element have been made and, at this writing, appli- 
cation in a micrometeorological field experiment is 
imminent. } 

(5) Tropospheric humidity distribution — studies. 
In addition to the series of radiosonde flights mentioned 
above [Jones, 1963], an element provided the only 
tropospheric humidity measurements on a manned 
balloon flight. 

In all of these areas the results have been encourag- 
ing. 


8. Conclusions 


(1) The work reported here has substantially im- 
proved the storage stability of the barium fluoride 
film electric hygrometer element. 
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(2) :\The potential of the element as a research tool, 
primarily due to its rapid response, has begun to be 
realized in several fields. 


This work was sponsored by the Atmospheric Sci- 
ences Laboratory of the U.S. Army Electronics Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 
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A torsion creep theory for noncircular tubes was developed by applying a multiaxial creep theory 
to a derived generalization of Bredt’s equations. 

A review of the literature revealed no torsion creep data on noncircular tubes. Hence, to evaluate 
the theory, a test program was carried out on twelve specimens of aluminum alloy structural tubing, 
of four configurations, at 400 °F. 

Observed discrepancies between the torsion creep theory and experiment are smaller than varia- 
tions in the measured creep properties of the specimen material from one tube configuration to another 
and are not appreciably greater than discrepancies between elastic torsion theory and experiment. 
Most of the observed discrepancies are consistent with measured anisotropy in the tubes, while other 
discrepancies are ascribed to nonhomogeneity in creep properties and a hydrostatic stress effect in 


multiaxial creep. 


For the calculation of torsion stresses in circular tubes the thin-wall approximation is adequate 
for thickness-to-radius ratios up to one-tenth. For straight-sided tubes equivalent accuracy is obtained 
for effective ratios up to only one-twentieth. These criteria apply to creep conditions as well as to elastic 


conditions. 


Key Words: Creep, primary creep, shear, shell, stress analysis, thin wall, torsion, tube. 


1. Introduction 


Torsion testing of thin-walled tubes furnishes a 
number of advantages over tensile testing in the de- 
termination of creep properties. The most significant 
of these is that the measurement of strain in torsion 
tests is essentially unaffected by the thermal expan- 
sions and contractions which accompany minor tem- 
perature fluctuations. Also, if the wall thickness is 
small compared to the diameter, the shear stress across 
the section may be regarded as uniform and, for a 
constant torque, this stress remains constant through- 
out the duration of the test. A final advantage, for cer- 
tain research purposes, is that it is comparatively easy 
to reverse the stress direction. 

In spite of these advantages most laboratory creep 
testing is carried out in tension. On the other hand, 
most structural members are subjected to multiaxial 
stress conditions. It is necessary, therefore, to relate 
creep behavior under multiaxial stress states to the 
uniaxial creep behavior that is usually cbtained in the 


*The results reported in this paper were used in parts of a dissertation submitted to the 
University of Maryland in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a Ph. D. degree. The 
initial phase of the work was supported by the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. An invited paper. 


' Present address: Headquarters, Office of Aerospace Research (RROSG), 1400 Wilson 
Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209. 


laboratory. The purpose of this paper is to develop a 
means of calculating the torsion creep behavior of 
noncircular tubes from the tensile creep properties of 
the tube materials. 

The first recorded torsion creep tests of hollow tubes 
were carried out by Bailey [1], 2]? in 1929. Other 
pioneers in this area of research include Everett [3, 4] 
and Lea [5]. A. E. Johnson [6-10] has probably done 
more work in this field than anyone else and, indeed, 
with the exception of one related investigation [11], 
Johnson was the only researcher of record engaged in 
torsion creep studies between 1940 and 1960. Recently, 
however, there has developed a mounting international 
interest in the subject as evidenced by the appearance 
of six papers [12-17] in the last three years. This is 
attributable, in part at least, to anticipated creep 
deformation problems in the wings of supersonic 
aircraft. 

The tubular specimens used in the above investi- 
gations were, in every case, circular. This investi- 
gation is believed to be the first study of torsion creep 
in noncircular tubes. 

Most of the torsion creep tests cited in the literature 


2 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references on page 220. 





were performed on miniature test specimens having 
diameters of about 2 in and gage lengths of about 2 
in. In fact, until recently [17] no torsion creep data 
had been reported on any tubular specimen longer 
than 8 in or larger than 1.6 in in diameter. 


2. Theory 


The theory of elastic torsion in thin-walled tubes, 
as developed by Bredt [18] in 1896 represents an 
approximation to Saint-Venant’s general elastic torsion 
theory. Bredt’s analysis was based on certain assump- 
tions regarding the nature of the stress distribution 
and results in two familiar equations. The first of these, 
which gives the stress distribution, is 


T 


7 Ah (1) 


where 


T= shear stress 

T= torque 

A= area enclosed by the midthickness curve C of the 
tube cross section 

h= wall thickness. 


This equation is derived strictly from equilibrium con- 
siderations and is, therefore, assumed to be applicable 
to creep conditions as well as to elastic conditions. 
Bredt’s second equation, which gives the angle of 
twist of the tube, is applicable only to elastic materials. 
However, a generalized version of Bredt’s second 
equation is derived in appendix A and is applicable to 
material obeying any constitutive equation. This gen- 
eralized version of Bredt’s second equation is 


m 
sk (2) 


where 


6= angle of twist per unit length 
Ym = mean shear strain 
P= perimeter of C. 


It is only necessary to insert the proper expression for 
Ym in this equation to make it applicable to the par- 
ticular material behavior under consideration. 

For the present case, let it be assumed that the 
tensile creep behavior of the tube material can be 
expressed in the common form 


e=ko"™t" (3) 
where 
€= tensile creep strain 


o = uniaxial tensile stress 
t=time 


and k, m, and n are constants which depend only on 
the material and the temperature. This equation 
applies only to constant stress, constant temperature 
conditions. 

If the octahedral shear stress theory of multiaxial 
creep is invoked, it can be shown that for a material 
obeying eq (3) the shear creep characteristics are 
given by 


y= V3K(V3r) me" (4) 


where 

y= shear creep strain 

and k, m, and n are the tensile creep constants defined 
by eq (3). Substituting eq (1) into eq (4) gives 


m 
) t” 
Ly, 


For the case of a thin-walled tube in torsion, a mean 
value for the shear creep strain may be obtained by 
performing a contour integration of this expression 


around C. That is. 
i | ds 
hm 


c 


’ 


y= V3k (- : 


where 
ds = incremental arc length of C. 


Equation (5) can now be inserted into eq (2) to give the 
angle of twist, 


3k (V3 T\™ ds 
g@=—— = ee t” ball 
irr { hn (6) 


This represents the creep counterpart of Bredt’s sec- 
ond equation. If the tube in question has a uniform 
wall thickness h, eq (6) simplifies to 


Vv: 
(7) 


Piwsery 
6=— rhe (= —} igs 


2 2 Al 
For a circular tube with mean radius r», this equation 
may be written as 


(8) 


Tm 


Whereas eq (7) is approximate in the sense that it was 
derived with Bredt’s assumptions regarding the nature 
of the stress distribution, eq (8) is exact in the sense 
that it coincides with a solution (appendix B) which 
does not require these assumptions. 
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3. Test Program 


A test program was designed to evaluate the appli- 
cability of eq (7) to several shapes of thin-walled tubes. 
Tension creep tests of the tube materials were carried 
out to determine k, m, and n, and torsion creep tests 
of the tubes were performed to provide experimental 
data for comparison with eq (7). 


3.1. Specimens 


Drawn seamless 2024-T3 aluminum alloy tubing 
was acquired for use as test specimens. This alloy 
was selected because of its reported adherence to 
the octahedral shear stress theory [19, 20] and because 
of its applicability to airframes. Four tubes of each of 
four different shapes were obtained: circular, square 
with rounded corners in two thicknesses, and rectangu- 
lar with rounded corners. The diameter of the circu- 
lar tubes, the sides of the square tubes, and the 
longer side of the rectangular tubes were all nomi- 
nally 3 in, and the lengths of the tubes were each 7 ft. 
The nominal dimensions of the four shapes are shown 
in figure 1. For any single tube. variations in the outside 
dimensions and in the thicknesses did not exceed 0.01 
in and 0.004 in, respectively. 
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FIGURE 1. Nominal dimensions of tube specimens, in inches. 


3.2. Tension Creep Tests 


Four tension creep specimens were cut longitudi- 
nally from one tube of each of the four shapes. Using 
a conventional dead weight, lever arm testing ma- 
chine, creep tests of approximately 50-hr duration 
were carried out on these specimens at 400 °F. The 
stress levels ranged from 9,100 to 22,500 lb/in?. Using 
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14 data points from each test, a least squares approach 
was set up to find appropriate values of k, m, and n for 
the material of each tube shape. The resulting ten- 
sion creep equations, in the form of eq (3), are as 
follows: For the circular tube material 


e= 13.40" “f* x 10". (9a) 


For the 0.083-in wall square tube material 


€ = 2.5401 -6079-28 x 10-8, 
For the 0.109-in wall square tube material 


= 6.4.9g1-33 79.36 x 10-6, 


For the rectangular tube material 


€ = 2.430'-5779-39 x 10-8, (9d) 
In these equations @ is in kips/in® and t¢ is in hours. 

A comparison between eq (9b) and the experi- 
mental tension creep curves for the specimens cut 
from the 0.083-in wall square tube is given in figure 
2. The discrepancies appear to be random and are 
attributed to the usual scatter in creep behavior. 
The discrepancies obtained with the specimens cut 
from the other tube shapes are similar to that shown 
in figure 2. 
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FIGURE 2. Tension creep behavior of specimens cut from 0.083-in 


wall square tube. 


To compare the tensile creep properties of the four 
tube materials, creep curves were calculated from 
eqs (9) for a stress of 15,000 lb/in?. These are given in 
figure 3. It may be seen that significant differences 
exist between the creep curves for the materials of 
two of the tube shapes as compared to those for the 
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FIGURE 3. Tension creep curves for the tube materials at 15,000 


lbjin? according to eqs (9). 


materials of the other two tube shapes. These dif- 
ferences may be attributable to variations in chemical 
composition or heat treatment, or to differences in 
the degree of cold work resulting from the respective 
drawing operations. 


3.3. Torsion Creep Tests 


Twelve torsion creep tests were carried out at 
400 °F, three on each of the four tube shapes shown 
in figure 1. Each tube specimen was seven feet long 
and was mounted such that it passed symmetrically 
through a six-foot test furnace. Twist measurements 
were made over a three-foot gage length at the center. 
The twist measuring system had errors not exceeding 
one percent and individual measurements were re- 
peatable to better than 3X10-® radians per inch. 
Temperatures were constant within 1 °F throughout 
each test and uniform, over the gage length, within 
3 °F. The testing equipment, the test procedure, and 
the calibration technique are described in appendix C. 

Table 1 lists the specimen designations, the torques, 
and the stress levels computed from eq (1) for each 
test. The experimental creep data are plotted in figures 
4, 5, 6, and 7 in terms of angle of twist against time. 
Also given in the figures are the theoretical torsion 
creep curves calculated with eq (7). For the circular 
tubes, figure 4, and the rectangular tubes, figure 7, 
agreement between theory and experiment is good for 
the lowest stress level. At the higher stress levels the 
theory predicts considerably less creep than was ob- 
served in the tests. For the 0.083-in wall square tubes, 
figure 5, the theory predicts less creep at all stress 
levels than was actually obtained, while for the 0.109- 
in wall square tubes, figure 6, the theory predicts 
significantly more creep at all stress levels than was 
actually obtained. Although the relationship between 
experiment and theory is reasonably consistent for 


TABLE 1. Torsion creep tests 








Specimen Torque Shear 
No. stress 


Stress 
error 








in-lb lb/in? Percent 








Circular tubes 





9,930 
11,800 
10,900 


8,940 
10,600 
9,820 








0.083-in wall square tubes 





8,080 
9,380 
10,700 


11,800 
13,800 
15,600 








0.109-in wall square tubes 





16,600 
18,500 
14,700 


= Rika! | 


8,920 
9.940 
7.900 








Rectangular tubes 





11.800 
9.350 
12.800 
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9.350 
12.800 
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FIGURE 4. Torsion creep behavior of circular tubes. 


each tube shape, no dominant relationship is apparent 
from all of the data taken together. 

The discrepancies between calculated and experi- 
mental results were evaluated in terms of stress. That 
is, for each test the stress that would have brought 
the calculated curve into approximate coincidence 
with the experimental data was computed. The dif- 
ference between this value and the theoretical stress, 
expressed as a percentage, is given in table 1] as the 
“stress error.” 
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Torsion creep behavior of 0.109-in wall square tubes. 
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Torsion creep behavior of rectangular tubes. 


4. Analysis of Results 


The discrepancies between the theoretical and 
experimental creep curves are not significantly 
greater than the discrepancies that are obtained 
when Bredt’s equations are applied to elastic tubes at 
room temperature [21-24]. This, however, does not 
explain the reasons for the discrepancies and, there- 
fore, gives no indication of the limits of applicabil- 
ity of the theory. 

In order to explain the observed discrepancies be- 
tween theory and experiment, it is desirable to re- 
examine the justifications for the numerous assump- 
tions which were involved in the theory. These assump- 
tions may be divided into three categories. The first 
category includes those common assumptions regard- 
ing the idealization of the specimen materials which 
are necessary to make them amenable to mathematical 
treatment. These assumptions are: 

The material is continuous.* 
The material is homogeneous. (See footnote 3.) 

3. The material is isotropic. 

In the next category are the additional assump- 
tions inherent in the Saint-Venant torsion theory. 

1. Ends are free to extend or contract in the length- 

wise direction. 

5. Ends are loaded by a pure torsional couple with 

no resultant force. 

6. There is no restraint of warping. 

7. There are no reentrant corners or other areas of 

severe stress concentration. 
Finally, there are the assumptions required by Bredt’s 
approximation to the Saint-Venant theory. 

8. The shear stress parallel to the surface is uniform 

throughout the wall thickness. 

9. The shear stress normal to the surface is zero 

throughout the wall thickness. 


2 
=. 


4.1. Material idealization 


a. Continuity 


Although it is known that metallic materials are 
composed of crystals, their dimensions are generally 
very small in comparison with the dimensions of the 
specimens. Hence, the mathematical treatment of the 
material as though it were continuous is generally 
reasonable. In the present case, however, there was 
some doubt as to whether the crystals were, in fact, 
small in comparison with the wall thicknesses of the 
tubes. To resolve this doubt, small samples were cut 
from one square tube of each of the two wall thick- 
nesses. For each sample the number of grains in the 
thickness direction was counted both on a longitudinal 
surface and on a transverse surface. In all cases the 
count ranged between 33 and 48 grains. On this basis, 
it is felt that the assumption of continuity is justified. 


’For these two characteristics, continuity and homogeneity, some authors prefer the 
terms homogeneity and uniformity, respectively. In the present context continuity indi- 
cates the nature of a structureless mass and homogeneity is the quality of having the 
same mechanical properties throughout the material, i.e., independent of location. 
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b. Homogeneity 


It is conceivable that the tubes from which the ten- 
sile creep specimens were cut may not have been 
representative of the tubes which were tested in tor- 
sion creep. Therefore, the homogeneity of the specimen 
materials was checked, as follows, with a hardness 
survey. 

A rectangular plate, approximately 1 in by 2 in, 
was cut from each torsion creep specimen, from the 
region which had been between the grips and the 
test furnace. The material in this region is consid- 
ered to have suffered the least change in proper- 
ties due to stressing or heating. In addition, a similar 
plate was cut from each of the four tubes from which 
the tension creep specimens had previously been 
cut. 

Table 2 lists the average Vickers hardness numbers 


TABLE 2. Hardness test results 





Specimen Hardness 


No. 








VHN 


146 

148 

14] 

; 143 

Average — 144 


147 
148 
145 
147 


Average 147 


145 
148 
142 
146 
145 


145 
140 
14] 
140 
142 





for each of the test plates. The plate numbers in the 
first column refer to the tube specimen numbers 
(table 1) from which the respective plates were cut. 
The plates designated by letter symbols refer to 
those tubes from which the tensile creep specimens 
had been cut. It can be seen that the variation in 
hardness within each batch is small, as expected. 
Unfortunately, the data also indicate that the dif- 
ference in hardness from batch to batch is also small. 
Yet, it has been determined (fig. 3) that a signifi- 
cant difference in creep properties exists between 
different batches. Hence, it must be concluded that 
the uniformity in hardness within each batch does 
not necessarily indicate a uniformity in creep prop- 
erties. The possibility thus remains that the dis- 
crepancies between the calculated and experimental 
torsion creep behaviors may be due to nonhomoge- 
neity. 


c. lsotropy 


As a result of the cold-working process, drawn tubes 
are typically orthotropic with the maximum strength 
properties coinciding with the longitudinal direction. 
In the present investigation the tension creep prop- 
erties of the tube materials were determined from 
specimens cut longitudinally from the tubes. In the 
torsion tests, however, the principal directions are at 
45 deg to the longitudinal axis of the tubes. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, to question whether the creep prop- 
erties of the material in the diagonal (45-deg) direction 
and in the longitudinal direction are equivalent. Un- 
fortunately, the tensile creep properties in the diagonal 
direction could not be evaluated in the present investi- 
gation because the specimen lengths which could be 
cut diagonally are too short to be satisfactorily ac- 
commodated by the available creep testing equipment. 

As a compromise, it was decided to secure a general 
picture of the anisotropy in the tubes by conducting 
room-temperature tensile tests on miniature speci- 
mens which had been cut from a tube in the longi- 
tudinal, diagonal and transverse directions. The first 
set of miniature specimens was taken from the 0.083- 
in wall square tube from which the tension creep 
specimens had been cut. In figure 8 the longitudinal, 
diagonal and transverse stress-strain characteristics 
are compared. It may be seen that anisotropy does, 
indeed, exist with the material being stronger in the 
longitudinal direction than in the transverse direction. 

Tensile and yield strengths from these tests are 
given in table 3, each tabulated value being the aver- 
age from a pair of tests. The ratio of yield strengths 
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FIGURE 8. Comparison of tensile stress-strain characteristics of 


0.083-in. wall square tube material in three directions. 
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TABLE 3. Tensile properties of 0.083-in wall square tube material 





Yield 


strength @ 


Direction Tensile 
strength 





lb/in? 
52,000 
45,200 
43,500 


lb/in? 
72,800 
69,200 
67,800 


Longitudinal 
Diagonal 
Transverse 














40.2 percent offset. 


in the longitudinal and diagonal directions is 1.15. 
If this ratio may be taken as a measure of the plastic 
anisotropy, then an estimate can be made of the effect 
of anisotropy on the torsion creep behavior of the 
0.083-in wall square tubes. On the basis of this ratio 
it is postulated, for purposes of this estimate, that 
plastic flow in the diagonal direction may be déduced 
from the plastic flow properties in the longitudinal 
direction by considering the stress in the diagonal 
direction to be 15 percent greater than the true value. 
Thus, the creep strain in the diagonal direction? is 
taken as [cf eq (3)| 


e=k(1.150)™t". 
With this modification the torsion creep equation, 


eq (7), becomes 


a= 


V3P, 2 Ler 
7! 


5 > Ah (10) 
An independent justification for this form of aniso- 
tropy correction is given in appendix D. Torsion creep 
curves were calculated for the 0.083-in wall square 
tubes using this equation. These calculated curves 
are compared with the experimental results in figure 9. 
It is seen that, on the whole, the agreement between 
calculated and experimental results is now quite 
acceptable. The remaining discrepancies appear to 
be random, rather than systematic, and are apparently 
within the experimental variability of the creep prop- 
erties of the material as exhibited by figure 2. 

On similar bases it is reasonable to presume that the 
discrepancies obtained with the circular and rectangu- 
lar tubes (figs. 4 and 7) can likewise be explained, for 
the most part, in terms of anisotropy. Unfortunately, 
however, this type of correction would increase the 
discrepancies obtained with the 0.109-in wall square 
tubes (fig. 6) since, in this case, the isotropic theory 
predicts considerably more creep than was observed 
in the tests. This situation naturally creates a sus- 
picion that the 0.109-in wall square tubes possess a 
reverse type of anistropy: that is, one where the mate- 
rial is stronger in the diagonal (and transverse) direc- 
tion than in the longitudinal direction. 


‘The degree of anisotropy is so small that the angle between the directions of principal 
stress and principal strain may be ignored. 
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FIGURE 9. Torsion creep behavior of 0.083-in wall square tubes. 
Comparison of experimental data with theory corrected for anisotropy. 


To check this, a set of miniature specimens was cut 
from the 0.109-in wall square tube from which the 
tension creep specimens had earlier been taken. The 
stress-strain characteristics determined from these 
specimens indicate that the anisotropy in this case is 
qualitatively similar to that obtained with the thinner 
tube material (fig. 8). It must be concluded therefore, 
that anisotropy cannot, by itself, explain all of the 
discrepancies between experimental and calculated 
torsion creep behavior, and that some other factor or 
factors, as yet unknown, are operative here. 

The tensile and yield strengths for the 0.109-in wall 
square tube material are given in table 4. 


TABLE 4. Tensile properties of 0.109-in wail square tube material 





Direction 


Yield 


strength ? 


Tensile 
strength 





lb/in? 

55,700 
47,200 
43,300 


lb/in? 

70,900 
69,600 
67,500 


Longitudinal 
Diagonal 
Transverse 











* 0.2 percent offset. 


d. Compressive Creep Properties 


Another assumption of concern here, which is 
related to the matter of isotropy, is the equivalence of 
the creep properties in tension and in compression. 
This was not listed as a separate assumption but it 
is inherent in the octahedral shear stress theory of 
multiaxial creep, which was used in the development 
of the torsion creep equations. Vawter et al. [25], 
and Heimerl and Farquhar [26] measured and com- 
pared the tensile and compressive creep properties of 
2024-T3. aluminum alloy at several temperatures. 
Although no data were obtained at 400° F their re- 
sults suggest that at this temperature the creep prop- 
erties in tension and compression are probably close 
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to one another. Similar results have been reported 
[27] for 2024-T4 aluminum alloy. 


4.2. End Effects 


Assumptions 4, 5, and 6 may be considered collec- 
tively under the heading of end effects. Conformance 
with these three assumptions is required in order to 
achieve, in the specimen, the state of pure torsional 
loading which is considered in the theory. 


a. Longitudinal Restraint 


If a tubular specimen were to manifest a tendency 
to lengthen or shorten under torsion, and if this tend- 
ency were resisted, axial stresses would be induced 
in the tube. Accordingly, the design of the torsion 
creep testing equipment incorporated provision for 
the torquing shaft to slide axially in its bearings. 
Thus, with exception of some friction, the torqued end 
of the specimen was free to extend or contract. 


b. Applied Stress Distribution 


The Saint-Venant solution to the torsion problem 
concludes that the stress distribution is the same at 
every cross section. This indicates that, for conform- 
ance with the theory, the torque must be applied to 
the end surface of the cylinder as a system of trac- 
tions identical with the shear stress distribution which 
is thence obtained at every cross section. The restric- 
tive nature of this requirement is eased by the appli- 
cation of Saint-Venant’s principle, which is usually 
satisfactory. In the case of thin-walled members, 
however, it has been known for some time that Saint- 
Venant’s principle is not universally valid. 

With a thin-walled tube in torsion, if the applied 
system of shear forces is not identical with the derived 
shear stress distribution, then longitudinal normal 
stresses are created in order to maintain compatability 
of the deformation at the ends. (This is illustrated 
later for the case of a square tube.) These normal 
stresses differ from those induced by the restraint 
of elongation or contraction in that they are self- 
equilibrating at any cross section. Nevertheless, these 
stresses may make themselves felt at longitudinal 
distances which are many times the depth or diameter 
of the tube. 

Thus, assumption No. 5, which is adequate for solid 
cylinders is inadequate for thin-walled tubes. Instead, 
strict conformance with the Saint-Venant torsion 
theory requires that the torque be applied in such 
a way that the applied distribution of shear forces is 
identical with the derived distribution of shear stresses. 
In a practical sense, deviations can be tolerated only 
if the induced longitudinal stresses are comparatively 
small. 

The dissipation of the longitudinal normal stresses 
with distance from the ends was calculated by Vlasov’s 
method [28] for the square and rectangular tubes of 
the present investigation. The results of the calcula- 
tions are given in figure 10, which shows the variation 
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FIGURE 10. Dissipation of longitudinal normal stresses. 


of the longitudinal normal stresses o as a fraction of 
the indeterminate value a» at the ends. It may be seen 
that, owing to the fact that 21-in lengths of tube were 
provided between the grips and the gage length, the 
longitudinal stresses within the gage length have dis- 
sipated to less than five percent of the values at the 
ends of the tubes. This indicates that the conversion 
of the applied shear stress distribution into the Saint- 
Venant shear stress distribution is essentially ac- 
complished. Only in an infinitely long tube would this 
conversion be complete. 

The absence of significant longitudinal normal 
stresses within the gage length was checked experi- 
mentally with strain gages, as described in appendix C. 


c. Warping 


In the case of rectangular tubes, longitudinal nor- 
mal stresses are also introduced by the restraint of 
warping. The effects of these stresses on torsional 
stiffness were calculated by von Karman and Chien 
[29]. From their results it was determined that, for 
the rectangular tubes tested in the present investi- 
gation, the restrained warping causes a noticeable 
effect on the angle of twist for distances of only 
an inch or two from the grips. Thus, within the gage 
length, the warping may be considered to be unre- 
strained, as required by assumption No. 6. 


4.3. Stress Concentration 
The square and rectangular tubes used in the pres- 
ent investigation were selected with rounded corners 
in order to minimize the stress concentrations. These 
stress concentrations were evaluated from Huth’s 
charts [30] as follows: 


For the 0.083-in wall square tubes, k.= 1.02; 
for the 0.109-in wall square tubes, k,= 1.15: 
for the rectangular tubes, k. = 1.00. 
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It may be seen that the stress concentrations are, 
indeed, small. The largest value, for the 0.109-in 
wall square tubes, cannot reasonably explain the dis- 
crepancies observed between the theoretical and ex- 
perimental torsion creep results. If anything, the stress 
concentration would tend to cause greater experi- 
mental deformations than the theory predicts whereas, 
in fact, the opposite was observed with the 0.109-in 
wall square tubes. 


4.4. Thickness Effects 


Assumptions 8 and 9, which are required by Bredt’s 
analysis, may be discussed under the subject of 
thickness effects since, to a large extent, these 
assumptions are justified if the wall thickness is small 
enough. 

a. Stress Gradient 


Curiously, there is no well-known criterion or rule- 
of-thumb which defines the maximum thickness or 
other limiting condition for application of thin-wall 
torsion theory. On the other hand, for pressure ves- 
sels there is a widely quoted criterion that defines 
a thin cylinder as one in which the wall thickness is 
less than one-tenth of the radius. It is interesting to 
examine this criterion with a view toward establishing 
a similar one for torsion. 

(1) Circular Tubes. In an internally pressurized cir- 
cular tube the tangential stresses vary through the 
wall thickness, reaching a maximum at the inside 
surface. Under elastic conditions the maximum stress, 
as given by Lame’s equation, may be written as 


where p is the pressure and a is the ratio of the wall 
thickness A to the mean radius rm. For thin-walled 
tubes the tangential stress is considered to be uniform 
through the thickness with a value of 


pri 
O thin ~ 


Omax _ 


Othin 


is an index of the error of the thin-wall approximation 
for any specific value of a. 

For elastic torsion of a circular tube the shear 
stresses vary through the thickness, reaching a max- 


imum at the outside surface. The maximum stress, 
as given by Saint-Venant’s theory, may. be written as 


1+ 
ae 
Amr, Oo 

: 


Tmax = 


‘ 


where T is the torque. For thin tubes the shear stress 
is considered to be uniform through the thickness 


with a value 
a ee (-) 
thin” 2Ah 2a? \a 


m 


The ratio of the maximum shear stress to the shear 
stress given by the thin-wall theory is 


a 
+> 
Tmax = oer 
Tthin ] ae ae 
4 


Equations (11) and (12) are plotted in figure 11. It is 
seen that the error involved in the thin-wall approxi- 
mations is greater for the pressure case than for the 
torsion case. Hence, a criterion applicable to the 
pressure case is reasonable for the torsion case as 
well. When a=0.1 the error is slightly more than five 
percent for the pressure case and slightly less than 
five percent for the torsion case. For the circular tubes 
tested in the present investigation, a= 0.057, which 
corresponds to an error of less than three percent. 
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FIGURE 11. Effect of wall thickness on the thin-wall approximation 
of the stress. 


(2) Straight-Sided Tubes. For elastic torsion of 
square or rectangular tubes the situation is not as 
favorable. If a mean radius for straight-sided tubes is 
defined by 

2A 
Gd BOR 


7 (13) 


and if the stress concentrations at the corners are 
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neglected, then the maximum shear stress at the 
outer surface is [24, 31] 


(l+a). 


hai 
Tmax” OAh 


Therefore, 


Tmax _ lta 
Tthin 


Using the criterion of five percent error that was 
used above it appears that, for straight-sided tubes 
in torsion, thin-wall theory is applicable only if @ is 
less than 0.05, rather than 0.1, which is the case for 
circular tubes. The following values of a@ apply to 
the square and rectangular tubes tested in the present 
investigation: 


For the 0.083-in wall square tubes, a=0.057; 
for the 0.109-in wall square tubes, a= 0.074; 
for the rectangular tubes, a=0.066. 


Clearly, the wall thicknesses for these tubes exceed 
the limit within which thin-wall torsion theory is ac- 
curate. However, this limit applies only to the stresses. 
It has been shown [32, 33] that the thin-wall require- 
ment is far less restrictive for the calculation of 
angle of twist than it is for the calculation of stresses. 
Hence, the use of the thin-wall approach is acceptable 
for present purposes. 

(3) Effect of Creep. For the case of circular tubes 
the exact creep stress distribution is given by eq (B.3) 
in appendix B. As an illustration of this stress dis- 
tribution, this equation, with rm=1 and h=0.1, 
is plotted in figure 12 for creep exponents of m= 1, 
m=2, and m=. The curve for m=1 represents 
the elastic stress distribution. The curve for m=2 
represents a creep stress distribution where elastic 
strains are negligible in comparison with the creep 
strains. For a real case where a combination of elas- 
tic and creep strains exist the distribution would lie 
somewhere between the curves for m=1 and m=2. 
The curve for m= represents the uniform stress 
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FIGURE 12. Variation of shear stress through the wall of a circular 
tube in torsion. 


distribution assumed by Bredt’s thin-wall theory. 
Thus, it is seen that in creep the stress distribution is 
actually closer to the thin-wall approximation than it 
is under elastic conditions. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that any criterion which defines a limiting 
wall thickness for elastic torsion is acceptable for 
creep conditions, too. 


b. Stress Direction 


Assumption No. 9 requires that all shear stresses be 
parallel to the surface of the tube. Thinking in terms 
of the hydrodynamic analogy, this appears to be a 
reasonable assumption for tubes of smooth contour, 
such as circles, but it can be demonstrated that it 
is somewhat erroneous for tubes with corners. 


Consider, for example, torsion of a thin-walled tube 
of length L having a cross section in the form of a 
square with sides of length u and thickness h. This 
is shown diagramatically in two views in figure 13(a). 
According to the assumption, the shear stresses 7 in 
each side of the square are parallel to the surface. If 
these are considered to be the only stresses acting, 
the only deformation which could take place is pure 
shear with displacements 6 as shown in figure 13(b). 
(Only one face is shown in the left view, for sim- 
plicity. The broken lines indicate the original, unde- 
formed shape.) The angle y is simply the shear strain 
7/G', where G is the modulus of rigidity and ihe prime 
is added for generality; G’ and y may be considered 
time-dependent to allow for creep. Displacement 6 
is equal to yL. 


























FIGURE 13. Deformation of a square tube in torsion. 





This deformation pattern is clearly unacceptable 
by itself. What is required to restore compatability to 
the tube shape is a torsion of each face about its own 
longitudinal axis, as indicated by the torques 7; in 
figure 13(c). The final configuration is shown in figure 
13(d), where the required angle of twist is 


25 2yl = 2rL 
y= —- = eas 

u u G'u 

The torques 7; are comprised of shear stresses near 
the corners which act normal to the surface although 
they are necessarily zero at the surface. The magni- 
tude of 7, is simply the torque required to twist a flat 
strip through angle W. That is, 

uh3 


as *) i ee es 
n=(7 IG eas vies 


2 
ee 
3 
where J is the torsional constant. 

The condition of moment equilibrium can now be 
imposed. The four torques 7; plus the moment of the 
shear stresses 7 [fig. 13(a)] must equal the applied 
torque 7. That is, 


re » 6. . 
= 4T,+ 4(rhu) 23 th3 + 2rhu? 
from which 


= 


2h (; h? + u’) 


According to Bredt’s equation, however, the shear 
stress is 


The difference, expressed as a fraction of the Bredt 
stress is 


] 
3u? 
= 


~ 4h? 


This quantity is negligible for the square tubes tested 
in the present investigation and, in fact, amounts to 
less than one percent for h/u ratios up to one-tenth. 

The presence of shear stresses normal to the sur- 
face of the tube introduces another source of error, 
namely, distortion of the cross-sectional shape in its 
own plane. This distortion changes the enclosed 
area and, therefore, the stresses as well. This prob- 
lem was studied in detail by Ikeda [34] for square, 
thin-walled tubes. Using the results of his analysis 
it was determined that the effect on the stresses is 
less than one percent for the square tubes tested in 
the present investigation. 


5. Discussion 


The foregoing analyses have demonstrated that 
the assumptions introduced by Bredt’s approxima- 
tion to the Saint-Venant torsion theory are appli- 
cable to the torsion creep problem studied in this 
investigation. In the area of material idealization, 
however, some aspects of questionable applicability 
were revealed. Specifically, it was found that the 
materials of the tubes tested were not isotropic. 
However, with an approximate correction for anisot- 
ropy, satisfactory coincidence between theory and 
experiment was shown to be attainable. Unfortu- 
nately, this was not the case for the 0.109-in wall 
square tubes. 

The studies carried out were inadequate to demon- 
strate that the specimen materials are homogeneous 
insofar as creep properties are concerned. There- 
fore, the discrepancies between theory and ex- 
periment could logically—although tentatively —be 
ascribed to nonhomogeneity; little can be done with 
such a problem unless the actual distribution of 
creep properties in the specimen is known. Intuitively, 
however, this is an unsatisfactory conclusion. The 
discrepancies (fig. 6) appear too large and too con- 
sistent to be attributed to a negative characteristic 
such as an absence of homogeneity. The fact that the 
discrepancies are not appreciably greater than those 
obtained under elastic conditions does not mitigate 
the need for a more satisfactory explanation, and at 
least one other possible explanation does exist. 

In the preceding sections most of the assumptions 
involved in the development of the theory were justi- 
fied or evaluated by measurements or calculations 
applicable to the problem at hand. The justifications 
for two of the assumptions, however, were based on 
references to data in the literature. These two as- 
sumptions, which are related, are the octahedral 
shear stress theory of multiaxial creep, and the 
equivalence of tensile and compressive creep. The 
failure of the torsion creep theory to describe the be- 
havior of the 0.109-in wall square tubes is reason 
enough to reexamine the adequacy of these justi- 
fications. Although the octahedral shear stress theory 
is reported to be the one most commonly used at the 
present time [35] and also most favored by the weight 
of evidence in the literature [36], careful experimental 
measurements have been presented, in recent years, 
which are inconsistent with it [12, 37]. 

Some investigators are inclined to the belief that 
inconsistencies with the octahedral shear stress theory 
are somehow attributable to an effect of hydrostatic 
stress. The theory neglects such an effect but a dif- 
ference between tensile and compressive creep prop- 
erties would indicate that the effect is not negligible. 
Finnie [12] attempted to evaluate this effect experi- 
mentally and found that it could not be characterized 
by any simple modification of the octahedral shear 
stress theory. By means of a literature search, he also 
concluded that the hydrostatic stress effect becomes 
significant only when the absolute test temperature 
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exceeds half the absolute melting temperature of the 
test material, and proposes this as an explanation for 
the belief (which was widespread until recently) that 
the hydrostatic stress effect is negligible. In this con- 
text it is significant that the tests in the present in- 
vestigation were condacted at a temperature which 
does, in fact, exceed half the absolute melting tempera- 
ture of the specimen material. 

The current state of knowledge regarding creep 
under multiaxial stresses was adequately summed 
up by Manson [35] in his discussion of the octahedral 
shear stress formulation: 

Whether the quantitative discrepancies that 
occur are due to the inadequacy of the 


formulation still remains to be established. If 


modifications are to be made, the question must 

still be resolved as to whether they should be 

in the form proposed by Wahl [38], or by a suit- 

able correction which includes hydrostatic stress, 

or whether still another interpretation is best. 
It appears that an improved torsion creep theory for 
noncircular tubes must await the development of an 
improved multiaxial creep theory. 


6. Conclusions 


A theory for the torsion creep behavior of thin-walled 
tubes was developed by applying the octahedral shear 
stress theory of multiaxial creep to a generalized ver- 
sion of Bredt’s equations. The theory was compared 
with experimental results obtained by tests on 12 
large circular and noncircular aluminum alloy tubes 
at 400 °F. The following principal conclusions, appli- 
cable to the material and tube configurations tested 
herein, were obtained: 

1. In most cases the theory can provide usable 
results when suitable allowances or corrections are 
made for anisotropy. 

2. Aside from the effects of anisotropy, differences 
between theory and experiment have been tentatively 
ascribed to (a) a shortcoming in existing theory of 
multiaxial creep behavior which is related to the 
inequality of tensile and compressive creep properties, 
or (b) nonhomogeneity in creep properties. 

3. The largest differences between theory and ex- 
periment were obtained with the 0.109-in wall square 
tubes. These differences were conservative and are 
smaller than the differences in the measured creep 
properties of the material from batch to batch. Also, 
the differences between theory and experiment are 
not appreciably larger than the discrepancies obtained 
when Bredt’s equations are used to predict the tor- 
sion behavior of elastic tubes at room temperature. 

Other conclusions of interest which were obtained in 
the course of the investigation are: 

1. The existence of nonhomogeneity in creep prop- 
erties at elevated temperatures is not, necessarily, 
revealed by measurements of other mechanical prop- 
erties at room temperature. 

2. For the calculation of stresses in circular tubes 
the thin-wall approximation may be considered ade- 


quate for thickness-to-radius ratios up to one-tenth. 
For straight-sided tubes equivalent accuracy is ob- 
tained for ratios up to only one-twentieth, where the 
effective radius is defined as in:eq (13). These cri- 
teria are applicable under creep conditions as well as 
under elastic conditions. For the calculation of twist 
angles the thin-wall approximation presumably is 
less restrictive than it is for the calculation of stresses. 
3. A simple and unique analysis is presented for 
evaluating the shear stresses which act normal to 
the surface of square tubes under torsion. It is shown 
that the effect of these stresses, on the overall stress 
distribution, is negligible for thin-walled tubes. 
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Appendix A. Generalized Version of Bredt’s 
Second Equation 


Consider a cylindrical shell of closed section having 
a length L and faces normal to the cylinder axis. See 
figure 14. Under an applied torque T an originally 
longitudinal element AB of the midsurface rotates to 
an orientation AB’. Angle BAB’ is the shear strain y. 
Displacement BB’ is equal to Ly and it is assumed that 
the strains are sufficiently small that this displacement 
is perpendicular to the radius r from the axis of 
torsion. 

The angle of twist, viewed from this axis, is 


BB’ Ly 
y=—=2 
r r 


and the angle of twist per unit length is 


= 


. 
L 


ats (A.2) 


It is clear that this quantity does not remain constant 
as midthickness curve C is traversed. Yet it is com- 
mon and desirable to assign a single value to the 
quantity known as angle of twist per unit length. Gen- 
erally, this question is ignored and @ is computed either 
by the membrane analogy or by a strain energy ap- 
proach, both of which yield an effective mean value 6. 
A mean value is also sought here, but the membrane 
analogy and the strain energy method will not be used 
since these approaches apply principally to elastic 
materials. ; 

A mean radius can be deduced from the relation 


(A.3) 


where P is the perimeter of C and 4 is its enclosed 











FIGURE 14. 


Derivation of generalized version of Bredt’s second 


equation. 
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area. Then, designating the mean shear strain as Ym 
leads to the following expression for angle of twist. 
i: Ym pes YmP 


Tm 2A 


6 (A.4) 


This equation may be regarded as a generalized ver- 
sion of Bredt’s second equation. — 


Appendix B. Torsion Creep of Circular Tube 
Consider a hollow circular rod in torsion with inside 


radius a and outside radius 6. The shear creep prop- 
erties of the material are given by eq (4). Then, ne- 


glecting elastic strains for the moment.> the shear 


stress at any radius r is shown [39, 40] to be 


(3+-)r ( "= 
i) 


m 
ay. i 
amis |1— (2) +2 
b m 
The shear strain distribution is obtained by substi- 
tuting eq (B.1) into eq (4), giving 


T= 





V3 (34> T 





V3(3+-)T7 | 


m 


o | obs }1- ey] 


For a thin-walled circular tube let the mean radius 
be rm and the wall thickness be / so 





. a) 


b=rm+s and a=rm—=x 


Then the stress distribution, eq (B.1), becomes 
od Be oes 
(3 +=) 7 


m ( r ) m_ 
ae aa 
hh \3+ilm h \3+1/m] \Fim 
2a | (1+5~) -(1-=-) | ss 


ae (B.3) 





<l'm 


Since - 


<1, the quantity in brackets in the denomi- 
Tm 


1\ A 
nator reduces to approximately 2 (3+—) ——, Thus, 
m) 2rm 
the stress distribution may be written as 


7 I 1j/m 
meatal) 
27r2,h\ rm 


5 The effect of the elastic component is discussed in section 4.4a(3). 


Using a similar approach, the angle of twist, eq (B.2), 
may be rewritten as 


Vie (NIT, 
2ar2h 


m 


V3k many 
o= . 
an ( 2Ah 


This is identical with eq (8) which was derived with the 
generalized Bredt equation. Note also that the shear 
stress at the mean radius, from eq (B.4), is 


‘f T 


Tm 


(B.5) 


2mr2h 2Ah 


which is the value of the uniform shear stress accord- 
ing to Bredt’s first equation. 


Appendix C. Details of Torsion Creep Tests 


C.1. Equipment 


An overall view of the torsion creep testing equip- 
ment is shown in figure 15. Close-up views of the left 
and right ends of the setup are given in figures 16 and 
17, respectively. 

The ends of the specimen (A, figs. 15 and 16) are 
reinforced with close-fitting plugs to a depth of three 
inches. The specimen is mounted such that it passes 
through the test furnace (B, figs. 15, 16 and 17). The 
plugged left end of the specimen is rigidly bolted to 
a welded lug on a building column. The right end of the 
specimen is fastened, by means of a keyed shaft 
passing through the end plug, to a large sprocket 
wheel (C, figs. 15, 16 and 17). The shaft is supported 
by three journal bearings used at only a small fraction 
of their load capacity. The horizontal positions of the 
bearings are adjustable, both longitudinally and lat- 
erally, to permit proper alinement of the shaft with 
the fixed end mounting. The sprocket wheel, which 
has a pitch diameter of 38.2 in, applies torque to the 


FIGURE 15. Overall view of torsion creep testing setup. 





FIGURE 16. Torsion creep testing setup. 


View from left side. 


test specimen by means of a weight pan (D, fig. 17) 
suspended from the sprocket chain. 
The test furnace is fabricated 


of transite, with 


steel reinforcement at the edges. The side of the 
furnace which faces the wall in figure 15 is hinged. 


Figure 18 is a view of the furnace, in a different 
location, with the hinged side opened to reveal the 
interior. Heat is supplied by 32 tubular infrared 
lamps rated at 120 V and 500 W. The lamps are wired 
in parallel pairs, the voltage to each pair being ad- 
justable by one of a bank of variable autotransformers 
(E, fig. 15). Power is regulated by three time-propor- 
tioning, potentiometer-type temperature controllers 
(F, fig. 15), each controlling the temperature over 
approximately one-third of the furnace. Nine chromel- 
alumel thermocouples were spot welded to the outer 
surface of each torsion specimen, at various locations 
within the three-foot gage length. Three of these 
thermocouples served as the sensors for the tempera- 
ture controllers and their outputs were continuously 
recorded. Outputs of the other six thermocouples 
were monitored with a calibrated millivolt potentiom- 
*eter (G, fig. 15), which was also used to periodically 
check the calibration of the temperature recorders. 

Thermocouples cannot normally be spot welded 
to the structural aluminum alloys with portable, 
laboratory-type spot welding apparatus. However, 
the usual alternative mounting technique, clamping, 
was considered to be particularly undesirable for 
this type of specimen since the clamps would have to 
be large as well as numerous and, therefore, dele- 
terious to the attainment of a uniform temperature 
distribution. Hence, a new technique was devised 
for spot welding thermocouple beads to 2024-T3 








FIGURE 17. Torsion creep testing setup. 


View from right side. 


aluminum alloy, which turned out to be completely 
successful. The technique, in brief, consists of spot 
welding a small piece of 0.004-in gold foil, about 1 
mm square, to the aluminum and then spot welding 
the thermocouple bead to the foil. 

Twist was measured with a troptometer ® developed 
specifically for this investigation. Steel sprockets 
(H, fig. 18) having a pitch diameter of 5.73 in were 
concentrically attached to the specimen at each end 
of the three-foot gage length. Sprocket chains (I, 
figs. 16 and 18) passed over these sprockets and out 
of the furnace through small holes and thence over a 
pair of small sprockets (J, figs. 16 and 17) having a 
pitch diameter of 0.81 in. Each small sprocket is 
mounted on the shaft of a precision, one-turn, resist- 
ance potentiometer rated at 10,000 2 +1 percent 
with a linearity tolerance of + 0.50 percent. The ends 
of the chains are weighted (K, figs. 16 and 17) to keep 
them taut. 

Torsion of the specimen causes rotation of the 
5.73-in sprockets mounted on it. This rotation is 
transferred, by means of the sprocket chains, to the 
resistance potentiometers, and magnified by the 
sprocket ratio. The difference in rotation of the two 
5.73-in sprockets, measured as the difference in resist- 
ance between the two potentiometers, is the angle 
of rotation of the specimen over the three-foot gage 
© (8p.tdm B.ter, n. An instrument for measuring the angular distortion of a bar or piece 
undergoing a torsion test (Webster). From the Greek tropos, turn and metron, measure. 


This word is clearly preferable to any of the existing words used for this purpose in the 
current literature. 
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’ FIGURE 18. Torsion creep testing setup in a different location with 


furnace door open. 


asa, 

















FIGURE 19. Troptometer bridge circuit. 
E. Dry cell, 1¥2 V 
M. Null indicator, Honeywell 104 W1G 
Rp. Decade resistance box. 0 to 11,110 2 
Ry. Precision fixed resist 5.000 2 
» 10.000 2 
Ry. Right potentiometer, 0 to 10,000 2 


R,. Left potentiometer, 0 t 


length. A bridge circuit, figure 19, is used to measure 
the difference in resistance between the left and right 
potentiometers. The decade resistance box (L, fig. 
16 and Rp, fig. 19) is periodically adjusted to give a 
null indication on the meter (M, figs. 16 and 19) and 
the box setting is then equal to the desired resistance 
difference. The sensitivity of the null indicator is 
equivalent to a fraction of an ohm and resistance 
measurements were made to the nearest ohm. With 
the sprocket ratios and potentiometers used, one ohm 


corresponds to an angle of twist of 2.42 x 10-® radians 
per inch. 

Since an exact solution is available for elastic torsion 
of circular tubes, a torsion test of a circular tube 
specimen was carried out at room temperature, within 
the elastic range, to verify the loading and twist 
measuring systems. The shear modulus derived from 
this test was 3.98 x 10® lb/in? which agrees with the 
nominal value of 4.0 X 10° lb/in ? for 2024-T3 aluminum 
alloy. 


C.2. Procedure 


Twelve torsion creep tests were carried out at 400 
°F, three on each of the four tube shapes shown in 
figure 1. 

Alinement of each specimen was visually achieved 
by adjusting the positions of the bearings which support 
the torque shaft. (This procedure was verified with 
one 0.083-in wall square tube specimen using resist- 
ance strain gages. Thirteen were cemented 


vcaAagcves 
gages 


-onto the outer surface of the specimen, at various 


locations, in the longitudinal direction. Torques were 
applied, within the elastic range, at room temperature. 
The strain measurements did not reveal the presence 
of any significant bending or axial force in the speci- 
men.) The weight pan was supported on a platform 
such that the sprocket chain was unloaded, and 
weights of the desired amount were stacked upon it. 
Specimens were heated to the test temperature, 400 
°F, in approximately | hr, and were kept at this tem- 
perature for another hour to permit temperatures to 
equalize prior to the start of the creep test. The test 
was started by smoothly raising the weight pan from 


‘its platform with a turnbuckle (N, fig. 17) and then 


removing the platform. 

Twist and temperature measurements were made 
at closely spaced intervals following the start of a 
test and less frequently thereafter. Twist readings 
were found to be repeatable within 1 2 on the decade 
box (which is equivalent to an angle of twist of less 
than 3 X 10-6 radians per inch) and temperatures were 
constant within 1 °F throughout the tests and uniform 
within 3 °F. 

‘Tests were terminated after approximately 50 hr. 


Appendix D. Anisotropic Torsion Creep Theory 
for Noncircular Tubes 


Effects of anisotropy in plastic deformation are 
commonly included by using a modified expression for 
the octahedral shear stress, such as 


war [filer — oy)? + Olay — 02) + O(oz— or)? + 6472, 


(D.1) 


+ OL572, + 6f672,|"” 


where x, y, and z are Cartesian coordinates which 
denote the principal axes of orthotropy and {; are con- 
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stants. Coordinate x is parallel to the longitudinal axis 
of the tube. In this form 7 does not have physical sig- 
nificance as the shear stress on the octahedral plane 
unless all the ¢; are unity; it is simply a measure of the 
propensity for plastic flow (in this case creep). The 
octahedral shear creep strain is, as usual, 


|e. — €y)* + (€y — €2)* + (€, — Ex)” 


a ae wn a 
tg Yau 5 Yn > Ye . oe 


Using eqs (D.1) and (D.2) it may be seen that in uniaxial 
tension with 0, =o and €,=e, and assuming Poisson’s 
ratio is one-half, 


TO —_4/ ‘ 
=o and y= V2e. (D.3) 


shear with try=7 and yry=Y 


) 


4 


= + and y = 
V: wel Te 


Solving eqs (D.3) and (D.4) simultaneously and substi- 
tuting eqs (1) and (3) therein gives 


Y= V3k (34t “e 


|} 2s . ; 
——— is the anisotropy parameter. 
G1 3 


Performing a contour integration to evaluate ym and 
substituting into eq (2) gives, for a tube of uniform wall 
thickness 

V3 —) 


2 Ah 


When Z=1, this agrees with the isotropic twist equa- 
tion, eq (7), and when Z=1.15 it agrees with the 
anisotropic version, eq (10). 


(Paper 71C3-256) 
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A digital phasemeter is described which is capable of operating from arbitrarily low frequencies 
to 10 kHz, for which the lower limit depends essentially upon the time available to the operator to 
make the measurement. The phasemeter involves a logic circuit which can be assembled easily from 
commercially available logic modules without the necessity of a proficiency in electronics. The output 
of the logic circuit is read into a conventional digital preset frequency-ratio meter. The determination 
is absolute and utilizes a time base. Accordingly, no calibration against a phase standard is necessary. 
The agreement between this phasemeter and a quality phase shifter was found to be within +0.01° 
at 400 Hz, which is the accuracy specified by the manufacturer of the phase shifter. Considerable 
ability to ignore signal imperfections is inherent in this device. 


Key Words: Digital, phasemeter, logic circuit, low frequency, measurements, phase. 


1. Introduction 


This work is concerned with the description of a 
highly accurate digital phasemeter capable of operating 
from any arbitrarily low frequency up to 10 kHz 
continuously. The lower limit on frequency depends 
essentially upon the time available to make the meas- 
urement. The demand for a device of this type often 
arises in certain types of rheological measurements 
on substances manifesting very long relaxation times. 
Apparently most, if not all, commercial production 
phasemeters have a low-frequency cutoff in the low 
audio range, at best, and the more accurate ones are 
capable of measuring at only a single frequency. 
The device described here utilizes logic! circuitry, 
which can be assembled easily from commercially 
available logic modules? without the necessity of a 
proficiency in electronics. The output of the logic 
circuit is applied to a conventional digital preset 
frequency-ratio meter. The prototype without the fre- 
quency-ratio meter is shown in figure 1. 

For two periodic signals of the same waveform, 
but relatively displaced in time, a phase angle may be 
defined as the angular separation between a pair of 
corresponding* points selected arbitrarily. Thus, 


'“Logic” as commonly used in computer technology, applies to compatible electronic 


components, which when interconnected appropriately, can implement digital arithmetic 
and Boolean functions. For a treatise on this subject, see for example reference [1]. 
? For a list of makers of logic modules, consult the current Electronic Engineers Master 
Catalog, United Technical Publications, Inc., New York (annual periodic publication). 
+ Any point on a sine wave of unit amplitude is uniquely characterized over a period by 
the value of the function and its first derivative. Points on two different sine waves corre- 
spond if they have identical characteristic values 


using a suitable level detector, a measurement may 
be obtained on a time base, which has a great advan- 
tage because measurements in time may be taken to 
very high resolution. In the phasemeter to be described 
zero crossings (with both derivatives) were selected 
as the characteristic points. This choice is appropriate 
because the first derivative of a sine function is a 
maximum when the value of the function is zero. 
Thus, maximum resolution in the time of the level 
crossing is obtained. Consequently, only two basic 
ingredients are necessary to measure phase under 
ideal conditions, a stable level detector (for example, 
a high gain, or open loop, operational amplifier, or a 
voltage comparator) and an accurate time base genera- 
tor, which is activated by the level detector. If 7 is 
the time interval between corresponding zero crossings 
and v is the frequency, the phase angle ¢ in radians 
as defined above is 


yg = 27rT. (1) 


The nature of errors often encountered over a one 
cycle measurement using a digital time interval 
meter (counter) is discussed in reference [2].4 

An alternative method is to measure the output 
of a suitable level detector with a voltmeter over many 
cycles of input signal. Also, a so-called “coincident 
slicer’’ [3] has been used in this connection. Some 
discussion on modifying the logic circuit to use a 
digital integrating voltmeter in place of the frequency 
ratio meter is included later in this paper. 


4 Figures in brackets indicate the literature references at the end_of this. paper. 
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FIGURE 1. Prototype 


are never encountered, 
and in general the quality of the signals will not be 
as good as desired. Accordingly, the course which 
was followed in this work was to analyze the effect 
of signal imperfections on the shift of the zero cross 


In practice ideal sine waves 


ings from those of ideal sine waves, and then to attempt 


to develop an instrument which would essentially 


ignore these imperfections and other potential sys 
tematic errors. 

The results of this work are considered to be very 
satisfactory. The determination is 
sense that it does not have 


absolute in the 
to be calibrated against 
a phase standard, but may be referred to the basic 
frequency standard. It involves only one adjustment 
which can be made without the use of auxiliary equip- 
ment and which may be omitted with only a slight 
loss in accuracy. On comparison with a quality phase 
standard operating at 400 Hz with an accuracy within 
+0.01° claimed by the manufacturer, agreement was 
found to be slightly better tha 


the accuracy claimed 
for the above instrument. 


2. Design Considerations 
2.1. Errors Encountered Using Zero Crossing Detectors 


If the frequency of the fundamental is constant. 
a signal may be considered to consist of the funda- 
mental sine wave plus imperfections, which include 
d-c offset, noise, and harmonic distortion. With a zero- 
crossing detector these imperfections will usually 
influence the position of the zero crossings of an other- 
wise ideal sine wave. Clearly, if the waveforms of the 
two signals are the same (including the imperfections), 
the zero crossings of each signal will be displaced from 
those of the fundamental by the same amount with no 
corresponding error in the apparent® phase angle. 

In this usage 


apparent” applies to the ang ven by the phasemeter 





containing the logic circuit. 


Unfortunately, in practice, the imperfections accom- 
panying the fundamentals of the two signals usually 
will be significantly different. The imperfections which 
are considered are d-c offset, noise, including periodic 
disturbances incommensurable® with the signal fre- 
quency, and harmonic distortion. Also considered is 


frequency instability, which is a special case for which 


itself does not exist. In order to 
simplify the analysis. one of the signals will be con- 
sidered hypothetically to be a pure sine wave, while 
the other will be considered to contain only one of the 
following designated imperfections. 


the “sine wave” 


a. D-C Offset 


Unless a transformer coupled output is used, the 
presence of a significant d-c offset voltage accompany- 
ing the signal is very likely. This is particularly true 
at low frequencies because of the necessity of using 
either direct coupled stages with “bucking” voltages, 
or very large electrolytic capacitors with significant 
dissipation. 

The effect of an offset voltage on the apparent phase 
angle is easy to analyze. For a given offset voltage, Epc, 
the positions of the actual zero crossings are the solu- 
tions of the equation 

E, sin wt En. Q. 
For offset voltages small in comparison to signal ampli- 
tude, the corresponding phase error using positive- 
going crossings is 
Ay a Pox 

E, 

Accordingly, the error introduced here may be very 
serious. For example, if one wishes to make a measure- 


o frequencies are ““commensurable™ only if their ratio is a rational number. Thus, 


rable frequencies can never have more than one common 





ment to within 0.01°, the offset voltage may not exceed 
175 wV with a 1 V signal. Since offsets of this magni- 
tude or more are usually encountered in low-frequency 
measurements and their magnitudes are usually not 
known or even constant, it is desirable, if not necessary, 
for accurate measurements to incorporate a technique 
in the design of the phasemeter to cancel or essentially 
eliminate errors from this source. Two methods of 
accomplishing this will be mentioned in later sections. 
One of these is to utilize both positive- and negative- 
going crossings for triggering. 

The effect of long time instability in level detectors 
may also be treated in the same fashion as offset 
voltages accompanying the signals. 


b. Noise 
Noise may be considered to be a randomly varying 
offset voltage for which the integral tends to go to 
zero over large values of the argument, time. Through 
reasoning similar to that in the last section, a bound 
on the error in the apparent phase angle measured 
over one cycle may be approximated by 


Ag| ~ Ir (3) 


where r is the signal to noise ratio. Since noise is 
usually random in character, and since the errors 
in time are essentially an odd function of the instan- 
taneous noise, one would expect the phase error to 
be effectively cancelled if the measurement is taken 
over many periods of sine wave. This is accomplished 
by using a preset frequency-ratio meter. 

Periodic fluctuations, such as 60 Hz hum, for which 
the frequency is incommensurable with the signal 
frequency have an effect similar to noise. Although 
these fluctuations are not random, by the specific 
nature of their regularity and incommensurability 
(with respect to the input signal frequency), the con- 
tributions of all the errors in time should cancel pro- 
viding the measurement is taken over many cycles of 
both input signal and periodic disturbance. Commen- 
surable periodic imperfections other than harmonics 
are not considered because the possibility of en- 
countering them is remote in this application. 


c. Harmonic Distortion 


With phasemeters based on zero crossings, harmonic 
distortion appears to be the most annoying imperfec- 
tion. In general, there is apparently no obvious and 
reliable method to remove or even significantly 
reduce the corresponding errors in the apparent 
phase angle. Oscillators with less than 0.02 percent 
harmonic distortion are not common; therefore, 
significant harmonics are usually introduced into a 
network which is to be investigated. Since both the 
phase shift and attenuation of any network are gener- 
ally frequency dependent, the character of the har- 
monic content with respect to the fundamental will 
be modified so that effective cancellation of zero 
crossing errors is nonexistent. The only reliable 
solution to this problem is to reduce harmonic dis- 


tortion at the source as much as possible and to main- 
tain the network input voltage sufficiently low to 
linearize response. This procedure is, of course, 
not always possible. 

In order to analyze the errors introduced by har- 
monic distortion, the character of the distortion must 
be known with respect to the amplitudes and phase 
relations of the significant harmonics. This kind of 
information is nearly impossible to obtain. The fol- 
lowing argument reveals some semiqualitative infor- 
mation which may be useful, in particular, when 
knowledge of the harmonic content is limited. 

In general, ignoring the d-c component, which was 
treated earlier as an offset, a periodic signal with repeat 
frequency w/27 may be expressed in terms of its 
Fourier components as follows: 


M 
E(wt)=E, sin wt + > Em cos mwt 


m=2 
N : 
+ >> E, sin not, (EF; > 0) 
n=2 


where the first term on the right is the undistorted 
signal, again arbitrarily taken as a sine function. The 
positions of the zero crossings are given by the solu- 
tions of the following equation in which the cosine 
terms have been resummed to distinguish between 
odd and even harmonics. 


J K 
E, sin wt + YD E; cos (27+ l)wt + S E;, cos 2kwt 
j=1 


k=1 


N 
a > Ey sin not=0. 


n=2 


For small harmonic distortion the behavior at the posi- 
tive-going zero crossing may be approximated by 


Ewt +> Et > Ey=0. 
j=l 


k=1 


The corresponding phase error is accordingly 


J K 
Ag=—| 3 Ej+S Ex i/Es. (4) 
k=1 


j=1 


The response in the vicinity of the negative-going 
zero crossings may be evaluated by replacing the 
argument wt by wt+7 and again evaluating the be- 
havior at small wt. The negative-going crossings are, 
accordingly, the solutions of the equation 


P| 
E, sin (@t + 7)+ ey E; cos (27+ 1) (wt + 7) 
J=1 


K 
+ py E;. cos 2k(wt + 7) =0. 
k 
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Using multiple angle formulas and the approximations 
used previously, the following phase error is obtained: 


J kK 
Ag=-— we E;—2 be E;, \/E,. (5) 


j=l k=1 


Equations (4) and (5) pertain to positive- and negative- 
going zero crossings with indices j and k pertinent to 
odd and even cosine harmonics. Obviously, if both 
zero crossings are used for triggering, the errors in 
phase are additive. In this case the phase error is 


ip=—2 > E;, (6) 
2,” 
which indicates that under the conditions imposed on 
this evaluation, only the cosine terms of odd order 
contribute to phase errors when contributions at all 
zero crossings are considered. 

When the amplitudes of the significant harmonics 
are known without any knowledge with respect to their 
sign and zero crossings (as obtained from a wave 
analyzer), a useful bound on the phase error is 

Q : 
Ag| < > E,\/E, 
qz=2 
where g is the harmonic number. In practice the phase 
error is usually considerably less than that given by 
eq (7) because the sine terms essentially do not con- 
tribute to phase errors. 
Some additional discussion on phase angle error 


introduced by harmonics is presented by Epstein [4 
in his description of a similar device. Also, a technique 
which is supposed to compensate errors from even 
harmonics is suggested, although errors resulting from 
odd, out of phase, harmonics are, again, not compen- 
sated by his technique. 


d. Frequency Stability 


Since the apparent phase angle is linearly dependent 
upon the frequency (eq (1) with constant 7), the fre- 
quency must be known and stable to within the desired 
accuracy of the phase angle during the course of the 
measurement. Accordingly, for an error in frequency 
by the amount Ayr, the relative error in phase is 


Ag Av 

g vp 
If the frequency instability is random with time, an 
average and more reproducible value of the phase 


angle may be obtained by taking the measurement 
over many cycles. 


2.2. Principle of Operation 


Basically this phasemeter is a timing circuit which 
obtains the information necessary to evaluate the 
phase angle by measuring the average time intervals 


between appropriate pairs of zero crossings of the two 
signals over an integral number of cycles. Triggering 
modes involving all zero crossings, or one pair per 
cycle, may be used. If ° e latter mode is used, the zero 
crossings may be corresponding? or noncorresponding. 
The choice of the mode is oiten arbitrary, but for maxi- 
mum performance, depends upon the character of the 
signals. The following description is based upon the 
utilization of all zero crossings, which is the most 
common mode of operation for this instrument, and, 
for brevity, the phase angles are restricted to the first 
and second quadrants. 

A gate which interrupts a clock signal is controlled 
by two devices (one for each signal) which respond 
to all zero crossings of the signals. The output of the 
gate is connected to the numerator input of a preset 
digital frequency-ratio meter. Another device which 
generates a pulse for each zero crossing of one of 
the signals is connected to the denominator input 
of the frequency-ratio meter. Accordingly, the display 
on the frequency-ratio meter gives the total number 
of clock pulses accepted by the gate for a duration 
of N/2 periods of input (the active time of the fre- 
quency-ratio meter), where N is the value of the 
denominator, which is preset on the frequency-ratio 
meter. The value of N is arbitrary, but for maximum 
performance, depends upon the signal frequency 
and the signal to noise ratio. The determination of 
the phase angle requires two measurements. The 
first, essentially determines the time between pairs 
of corresponding zero crossings of the two signals, 
whereas the second, measures the period, or fre- 
quency. (If the frequency is already known to suf- 
ficient accuracy, the second may be omitted.) In 
the first measurement zero crossings of one signal 
activate the gate while zero crossings of the other 
signal inactivate it. The gate is, therefore, active, 
two times per cycle, each for a duration of ¢/m. 
This procedure continues for exactly N/2 cycles 
after which the frequency-ratio meter is inactivated. 
Thus, the gate is active for a total duration of Ng/w 
while the frequency-ratio meter is active. When the 
second measurement is taken, the gate is always held 
active, and its total effective active time is 7N/w. Since 
both measurements are referred to the same clock, 
the above durations are related to the digital displays 
by the same factor.. Accordingly, the phase angle in 
radians is 

g=7R, 0<y<7 
where R is the display ratio for the first and second 
measurements. 

Since all zero crossings are used to obtain the in- 
formation, the measured phase angle is ambiguous by 
a. When the phase angle is in the third or fourth quad- 
rants, ¢ appearing in all the durations above should 
be replaced by ¢—7. Accordingly, the phase angle is 


g=7(R+1), w<g<27. 


7 For corresponding zero crossings, the time derivatives of the fundamental have the 


same sign, and conversely, for noncorresponding zero crossings, have opposite signs 
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As will be explained in a later section, the flip-flop 
switching becomes spurious using this mode when the 
phase angles approach 0 or 7. For this reason these 
values are excluded from the above inequalities. 

The explanation based on the utilization of one pair 
of zero crossings per cycle is similar. In this case the 
gate is only activated once per cycle, and only one 
pulse per cycle is applied to the denominator input 
of the frequency-ratio meter. Using pairs of correspond- 
ing zero crossings, the total effective active times of 
the gate for the first and second measurements are 
Neg/w and 27N/w. The phase angle is 


g=27R. 


Using noncorresponding zero crossings, ¢ appearing 
in the above active times should be replaced by yg — 7. 
The phase angle is then 


g=7(2R+1). 


It is apparent that changing between these last two 
modes is equivalent to introducing a phase shift of 7 
to one of the input signals. In these modes there is no 
ambiguity in the phase angle, as with the utilization of 
all zero crossings. The merits and limitations of the 
various modes are discussed further in a later section. 

When the frequency is known to sufficient accuracy, 
the frequency-ratio meter may be preset appropriately 
to read the phase angle directly in degrees in the first 
reading. The obvious requirement is that the ratio of 
the clock frequency to the signal frequency should be 
such that the value calculated for N should be an in- 
teger. Since, in general, the frequencies of these two 
signals are probably not commensurable, the calcu- 
lated value for N should be sufficiently close to an 
integer to obtain the desired accuracy in the 
measurement. 


2.3. Interconnection of the Logic Modules 


In this section the logic circuit is described, which is 
capable of performing in the manner described in the 


fiQused 


last section. Figure 2 is the schematic diagram of the 
logic input to the frequency-ratio meter giving the 
arrangement of the designated logic modules.*® Figure 
3 gives the time or angular dependent waveforms cor- 
responding to the points designated in figure 2 using 
all zero crossings. With the particular line of modules 
used, both logic levels are negative and are activated 
by positive-going pulses (positive logic) with appro- 
priate heights and rise times only. 

The two signals to be compared in phase are applied 
to the two essentially identical channels for appropriate 
processing. The initial stage of each channel is a volt- 
age comparator. Whenever the input signal is slightly 
positive with respect to an arbitrary d-c reference, 
the comparator goes to the more positive logic level, 
and whenever the input signal goes slightly negative 
with respect to the reference, the output goes to the 
more negative logic level. Typically, a signal input 
swing of 20 mV is sufficient to swing the output to 
saturation at both logic levels. In order to obtain good’ 
resolution in time, however, the imput amplitude 
should exceed by far that need to saturate the logic 
levels over the course of a cycle. The excess amplitude 
depends, of course, upon the character of the signals, 
for example, the signal to noise ratio. For the perform- 
ance evaluation, described later, 1 V amplitude was 
found to be more than sufficient. 

In order to obtain a d-c reference voltage for the 
comparator, the simplest course is to connect the 
reference terminal to ‘“‘common”; however, this 
method may introduce a slight bias, which will be, in 
effect, the same as a small d-c offset accompanying 
the signal. In general, a more satisfactory method is 
to apply a well regulated d-c voltage® necessary 
(usually several millivolts) to establish the comparator 
output at a voltage midway between the logic levels 
with the input shorted. This adjustment, which com- 
prises the only one necessary in this device, is accom- 
plished by shorting the inputs to ground and connecting 
the voltmeters shown in figure 2. In place of compara- 


* The logic symbols used here are taken from reference [5]. 


* A suitable reference voltage may usually be obtained from the center tap of a multiturn 
voltage divider connected to the well regulated power supply such as one obtained from the 
manufacturer of the modules. 
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FIGURE 2. Schematic diagram of the logic circuit. 
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FIGURE 3. Angular dependent wave forms at the points designated 


in figure 2 using all zero crossings. 


tors other types of level detectors, including certain 
operational amplifiers, could probably be used as well, 
provided they are sufficiently stable and compatible 
with subsequent stages. The choice of type of module 
or component here and certain other places in this 
circuit is often a matter of convenience depending 
upon the line of modules used, and the imput require- 
ments. 

In order to obtain information from both positive- 
and negative-going zero crossings, the circuit branches 
at the comparator outputs, as shown, with one of the 
branches in each channel being applied to an invert- 
ing amplifier. The next stages in each of the branches 
are bistable squaring circuits or Schmitt Triggers 
(designated ST), which decrease the rise and fall times 
from the comparator and inverter outputs, in particu- 
lar at the lower frequencies. At the outputs of the 
Schmitt Trigger these times are essentially independ- 
ent of the input signal frequency and now compatible 
with the requirements of subsequent stages or modules. 
The direct inputs of the Schmitt Triggers should be 
used here and set to trigger at a voltage approximating 
the average of the logic levels. This is easily accom- 
plished by fixed biasing in accordance with the instruc- 
tions supplied by the manufacturer. 

The following stages are “single shots’”’ (monostable 
multivibrators, designated SS). The reason for the 
10 usec pulse width shown is to reduce the occurrence 
of spuriousness from noise as explained in the next 
section. 


The outputs from the “single shots” are combined 
as shown to form the channel outputs, which are 
applied to the “set” and “‘clear” (designated S and C) 
inputs of a flip-flop (bistable multivibrator, designated 
FF). Pulses at both flip-flop inputs correspond to all 
zero crossings of input signals (both positive- and 
negative-going). The “single shot” outputs may be 
disconnected appropriately in order that flip-flop is 
active only once per cycle and controlled by either 
corresponding or noncorresponding pairs of zero cross- 
ings, which are used for phase angles in the vicinity of 
am and 0, respectively. The merits and limitations of the 
above triggering modes are discussed in the following 
subsection. It is desirable to connect high impedance 
indicator lamps'® at the flip-flop outputs to detect 
spuriousness or malfunctioning if either should occur. 
Connection to the trigger input (designated T) is not 
necessary for this application. 

The pulses received by the flip-flop will be delayed 
from their corresponding zero crossings of input nearly 
equal to the sum of the rise times of the preceding 
stages. Clearly, if these delays are the ‘same in both 
channels, no corresponding error will appear in the 
apparent phase angle. Since significant differences may 
appear in these delays, the corresponding error may 
be effectively cancelled by repeating the measurement 
with the channels interchanged by switching S; and S2 
and taking the average reading. In the prototype, the 
difference in these delays was found to approximate 
1 psec. 

The output of the flip-flop is split into two branches. 
One of these is applied to the input of a “single shot” 
which generates pulses corresponding to zero crossings 
of input. These pulses are used to activate and inac- 
tivate the frequency-ratio meter. (In order to prevent 
spuriousness from noise, it is necessary to use this 
“single shot” to gate the frequency-ratio meter rather 
than to use any of the four “single shot” outputs which 
control the flip-flop.) The other branch is applied to 
one of the inputs of an “And” gate '! which gates a 
clock signal for a duration proportional to the phase 
angle, with S; in the lower position as shown. When 
S; is in the upper position, the corresponding gate 
input is held at the active level (designated by 1), 
which means that the gate output is controlled by the 
clock signal only. Either passive or active “And” 
gates may be used here; however, the passive gates 
used were found to have faster rise and fall times. 
In order to generate the clock signal, a sufficiently 
stable oscillator at an appropriate frequency (depend- 
ing somewhat on the anticipated signal frequency 
range) may be used. Usually it is desirable and con- 
venient to use the oscillator of the frequency-ratio 
meter (usually 1 MHz) for this purpose. The Schmitt 
Trigger following the clock oscillator may be necessary 
depending upon input rise time requirements of the 
“And” gate. 

Outputs A and B are applied to the A/B inputs of a 


‘© Compatible transistorized or electronic high impedance indicator lamps are usually 
available from the manufacturer of the logic modules. 
"' The output of an “And” gate is active only when all inputs are active. 
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suitable preset digital frequency-ratio meter. The 
“preset” feature is important because it makes pos- 
sible a measurement over N arbitrarily selected periods 
of input. Taking the measurement over a large number 
of periods effectively averages the influence of noise 
on the positions of the zero crossings and improves 
the phase resolution which would be limited by the 
clock frequency. If the “‘preset”’ feature is not avail- 
able, it may be incorporated by constructing a fre- 
quency divider by appropriately interconnecting a 
suitable number of flip-flops. 

At very low frequencies one may not wish to spend 
the time necessary to average the effect of noise by 
taking the measurement over many cycles of input. 
Birnboim [6] has suggested and tried a method util- 
izing tunnel diode level detectors to control a gate. 
In complete absence of noise a given tunnel diode will 
switch rapidly only once per sine wave zero crossing. 
In the presence of noise the tunnel diode may switch 
several times in the vicinity of the fundamental zero 
crossing turning “‘on” and “off” according to the actual 
sign of the input in a manner similar to a voltage com- 
parator, but with much faster transient times. Accord- 
ing to Birnboim, the active time of the output is nearly 
the same with or without noise with this method, even 
though the measurement is taken over only one cycle 
of input. Extreme caution must be taken, however, 
with measurements over only one cycle of input, in 
that long transient times in the signal are damped so 
that a steady state is acquired. Even at very low fre- 
quencies a network which manifests an appreciable 
phase angle will often manifest a long transient time 
of magnitude comparable to the period. 

In some cases it appears possible to prevent the 
coincidence of pulses by introducing a small phase 
shift in one of the signals with an appropriate phase 
shifting network before one of the comparators. It 
is not necessary to know the exact value of the phase 
shift because its effect can be canceled by taking a 
second measurement with the channels interchanged 
utilizing switches S; and S, (fig. 2), which is the normal 
procedure even without this phase shifter. This is 
probably feasible at the higher frequencies; however, 
at very low frequencies the phase shifter would prob- 
ably produce a large transient which would not damp 
out within the time desired to take the measurement. 
Accordingly, it may be desirable or necessary to use 
only one zero crossing per cycle which imposes certain 
other limitations, as discussed in the next section. 


2.4. Single Versus Double Triggering 


As mentioned earlier, several modes of operation are 
possible with this phasemeter. The phase angle can 
be measured by utilizing information from all zero 
crossings, or from one pair per cycle involving either 
corresponding or noncorresponding zero crossings. 
In this section the merits and limitations of each mode 
are discussed. The terms “single” and “double” 
triggering refer to whether the gate is active once per 
cycle and controlled by either corresponding or non- 


corresponding pairs of zero crossings, or active twice 
per cycle controlled by all zero crossings, respectively. 

The most accurate measurements are taken with 
double triggering, as will become apparent; however, 
a limitation in this mode of operation is that phase 
angles must be sufficiently remote from either 0 or 7. 
From figures 2 and 3 it is apparent that the flip-flop 
“set” and “clear” input pulses approach coincidence 
as the above angles are approached. The degree to 
which these angles can be approached depends upon 
the amount of noise present at the input, the input 
level detector stability, and the flip-flop response times. 

A minor disadvantage of double triggering is that 
there is an ambiguity between the angle ¢ and g+ 7. 
Usually a phase angle is known to within + 7/2 before 
the measurement is commenced; however, if this 
approximate information is not known, an initial meas- 
urement with single triggering, which is not ambiguous 
in this respect, is useful to determine the proximity of 
the angle before commencing with the more accurate 
measurement using double triggering. 

Whenever the phase angle is sufficiently remote 
from 0 or 7, double triggering is the preferable mode 
and is very reliable, even when moderat« amounts of 
noise are present in the input signals. Under these 
conditions, there may be more than one actual zero 
crossing per zero crossing of fundamental. Accordingly, 
the input stages, including comparators, inverters, 
and Schmitt Triggers, will chatter with a corresponding 
burst of pulses appearing at the flip-flop inputs. If the 
flip-flop is set by a pulse corresponding to the first 
zero crossing of one signal, all subsequent crossings 
will be ignored until the flip-flop is cleared by a pulse 
corresponding to the first zero crossing of the other 
signal. Since all zero crossings are used, no spurious- 
ness can result from an actual zero crossing being 
opposite in sign from that of the fundamental in this 
vicinity. The noise will still perturb the positions of 
the zero crossings: however, when the measurement 
is taken over many cycles, the effect of noise on the 
measurement should be effectively canceled because 
of the random nature of noise. As will be explained in 
the next paragraph, complete freedom from spurious- 
ness from noise is not inherent in the single triggering 
mode. 

When the phase angle approximates 0 or 7, and 
when the double triggering mode is used, the pulses 
appearing at the “set” and “clear” inputs of the flip- 
flop approach coincidence, which makes the output 
spurious, as mentioned earlier. Under these conditions 
one must proceed with single triggering using pairs 
of corresponding or noncorresponding zero crossings 
when the phase angles approach 7 and 0, respectively. 
Unfortunately, with single triggering, if the noise is 
sufficiently large, the output will, again, be spurious. 
In this mode there are unused, or ineffective, zero 
crossings. If a burst of noise appears in the vicinity 
of a zero crossing intended to be ineffective, the actual 
signal may reverse slope opposite to that of the funda- 
mental one or more times within the critical region over 
which the circuit responds to fluctuations. Thus, zero 
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crossings which are supposed to be ineffective become 
effective in an irregular manner with a corresponding 
spuriousness in the measurement. For a given signal 
to noise ratio, it has been found that spuriousness 
from noise was encountered more at the lower fre- 
quencies. (For example, with a one volt signal with a 
signal to noise ratio of 100, spuriousness was detected 
using the single triggering mode at frequencies less 
than 10 Hz.) Presumably, this is because the time of 
the critical region is longer at the lower frequencies. 
The increased pulse widths, or increased active times, 
of the “single shots” shown in figure 2, will in some 
cases eliminate the effect of this disturbance. The 
longer pulse simply prevents the flip-flop from chat- 
tering from more than one crossing of input in the 
vicinity of each zero crossing of fundamental for a 
duration equal to the active time of the “‘single shots.” 
Ideally, this time should depend upon the signal fre- 
quency with the limitations being that it should be 
small in comparison with the input period and slightly 
larger than the duration of the critical region over 
which the circuit responds to fluctuations. A given 
pulse width on the “single shot” outputs is obtained by 
connecting the appropriate capacitor as instructed by 
the manufacturer of the logic modules. Variation of 
these capacities with frequency may be accomplished 
by suitable manual switching. This feature was not 
incorporated in the prototype. Since this type of spu- 
riousness does not appear with double triggering, there 
is no need to increase these pulse widths, except to 
assist in visual display on an oscilloscope, if this need 
should occur. 


In the author’s anticipated applications for this 


phasemeter the occurrence of phase angles in the vicin- 
ity of 0 or 7 is not anticipated. Accordingly, all of the 
measurements are to be taken using double triggering, 
and not much has been done to improve the perform- 
ance in the neighborhood of these angles where single 
triggering is necessary. Extension of performance to 
improve reliability in the neighborhood of these angles 
might be accomplished by the capacitor switching 
scheme mentioned above, or by incorporating in the 
circuit some sort of a stable trigger hysteresis limiter. 
Such possibilities, which could be modified to be com- 
patible with the logic line used, are given in reference 
[7]. 

One of the principal advantages of double trigger- 
ing is that errors from d-c offset voltages are canceled, 
providing the waveforms are symmetric about their 
peaks. The obvious limitation is, of course, that the 
offset voltage must be less than the amplitude. This 
cancellation is verified by the following argument. 
Consider an even function which obeys the above 
symmetry requirement, 


F (wt) =F (—ot), 


which has an extremum at At=0. It is desired to find 
the change in the apparent phase angle Ag resulting 
from shifts of the zero crossings At from an offset 


voltage Epc. Using the closest zero crossings on each 
side of wt=0, we take 


F[w(t+ At, )] + Enc=F[— (t+ Ate) | + Epc, 
which can be true only for 
Ag = w( At; — At) = 0. 


It is not necessary to equate both sides of the penulti- 
mate equation to zero because the relation is valid for 
any pairs of values of an even function chosen by 
setting the argument wt =— at. 

The above result is illustrated in figure 4, which 
reveals the phase angle errors introduced from d-c 
offset using single triggering: (a) gives the time depend- 
ence of the symmetric input waveforms, which, for 
the purpose of argument, are sine waves, and the time 
between any pair of corresponding points is ¢g/w. One 
of the signals with amplitude E£, is offset by the amount 
Enc for which the time between actual zero crossings 
is shifted by the amount 


At ~ Epc/wE;. 


(b) gives the corresponding wave form for the control 
input of the gate, which, in this case, is controlled by 
only positive-going zero crossings of (a). The dashed 
line shows what the gate input would be in the absence 
of offset. Clearly, the apparent phase angle is in error 
by the amount wAt. (c) gives the gate input waveform 


™ 


7NE, 


FIGURE 4. Comparison of the effect of d-c offset voltages between 
single and double triggering. 
(a) Input signals, one of which is offset by the amount Epc. (b) Gate control input using 


single triggering (positive-going zero crossings). (c) Gate control input using double trigger- 
ing (all zero crossings). 
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using all zero crossings of (a). For symmetrical input 
waveforms, the errors introduced by each pair of zero 
crossings cancel as shown. 

In addition, as illustrated in section 2.lc, the phase 
errors introduced by even, out of phase, harmonics 
are effectively eliminated only when double triggering 
is used. 


2.5. Modification for Integrating Voltmeter 


Depending on the nature of the application of the 
phasemeter and the availability of certain types of 
equipment, one may wish to use a digital integrating 
voltmeter in place of the digital frequency-ratio meter. 
A phasemeter using this technique has been described 
by Heydemann [8]. In order to modify the logic circuit 
to be used in conjunction with an integrating voltmeter, 
the flip-flop shown in figure 2 should be replaced by 
two as shown in figure 5, similar to the circuit devel- 
oped by Heydemann. This arrangement converts 
the two logic levels, A and B, into three, A— B, 0, and 
—(A—B). The principal reason for doing this is for 
the zero output to correspond to a zero (or 77) shift in 
phase. The flip-flop output waveforms corresponding 
to the designated points in figure 5 are shown in figure 
6 as a function of wt. a and 6 are the outputs at points 
a and 6 in figure 5 and a— 6 is the differential input of 
the integrating voltmeter. The apparent phase angle 
¢ in terms of the voltages shown is 


27rN 
| ed(wt) 
0 


4aNE 


a= 


where N is the integral number of periods, selected 
arbitrarily, over which the measurement is taken, e is 
the instantaneous voltage, and E is the magnitude of 
the two active levels. For angles 0 < ¢ < 7, the output 


FIGURE 5. Proposed modification of the logic circuit to use a revers- 
ible digital integrating voltmeter in place of a frequency-ratio 
meter. 
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is positive as shown in (a), and for angles 0 > g >—7, 
the output is negative as shown in (b). A reversible '* 
integrating digital voltmeter is preferable to the more 
common absolute-value type because with the former 
the sign of the phase angle is given as well as its mag- 
nitude. In figure 6 this distinction is illustrated by 
taking ¢ and —¢ by simply reversing the inputs as 
shown at the top of the figure. The author has not 
assembled a prototype employing an_ integrating 
voltmeter. 

It is apparent that the integrating voltmeter tech- 
nique might have advantages compared to the fre- 
quency-ratio meter technique at high frequency. It 
is not limited by the finite resolution imposed by the 
clock frequency and may tend to more effectively 
cancel errors resulting from finite flip-flop output rise 
and fall times. However, at low frequencies the fre- 
quency-ratio meter technique should be advantageous. 
For example, at a frequency of | Hz it is easy to estab- 
lish the period, or any interval within the period, to 
within + 10-® sec. Under ideal conditions this would 
introduce a corresponding error of + 0.00036°. Com- 
parable accuracies using voltage meas:.rements’ at 


this frequency are difficult to obtain. With the scheme 
shown on figure 5 the output is not affected by offset 
voltages, providing the waveforms are again symmetric 
about their peaks, as illustrated in reference [8]. 
However, the possibility of spuriousness from noise 
is not completely removed as it is with the frequency- 


'2 A reversible (sometimes called “count-up, count-down"’) meter integrates the signed 
value over a preselected time interval and indicates ihe sign of the definite integral in the 
readout. An absolute-value meter integrates ihe magnitude of the function over a preselected 
interval without respect to sign. Hence, in this application, an absolute-value meter will 
give the correct magnitude of the phase angle, but with no information with respect to lag 
or lead, whereas, the reversible meter completely specifies the phase angle. 


(b) 


FIGURE 6. Angular dependent wave forms at points designated in 
figure 5. 
(a) II leading I (b) II lagging by same amount. 





ratio technique using double triggering at phase angles 
sufficiently remote from 0 or 7. 


3. Performance Evaluation 


This section includes the description of tests by 
which the apparent phase angles obtained by this 
phasemeter are compared to those generated by 
reliable sources. 

Using common laboratory techniques, it is difficult 
to obtain a phase “standard” operating continuously 
over the audio range to better than 10 min. The limita- 
tion seems to be mostly in the quality of sinewave 
generators because of distortion and frequency stabil- 
ity. Ironically, variable frequency oscillators, such as 
frequency synthesizers, which have excellent fre- 
quency stability, usually have considerable harmonic 
distortion, and those which have good wave form usual- 
ly lack the stability desired for this test. If one is willing 
to make a comparison at a single frequency, there is at 
least one commercially available phase shifter capable 
of generating two very pure coherent sine waves from 
which a continuously adjustable phase angle (over 27) 
can be defined to within + 0.01°. 

Accordingly, two tests were used to evaluate the 
performance of this phasemeter. The first used a phase 
shifter constructed from ordinary laboratory equip- 
ment from which a phase angle can be established to 
within several tenths of a degree over a wide range of 
frequencies, and the second used a quality phase 
shifter of very high accuracy at a single frequency. 

In order to obtain an approximate check over a fre- 
quency band, an “operational” phase shifter was 
assembled from available components as shown in 
figure 7. The decade resistors and fixed capacitor (1 
mF) had accuracies specified to within 0.025 percent 
by the manufacturer. Two different oscillators were 
used: a frequency synthesizer, with a harmonic dis- 
tortion of less than 1 percent, which was found to be 
stable in frequency to better than 1 part in 10-7 over 
the course of any of our measurements; and an RC 






































FIGURE 7. Schematic diagram of the phase shifter circuit used to 
evaluate the digital phasemeter over a wide frequency band. 


oscillator, for which the corresponding numbers are 
0.5 percent and 1 part in 10*. Using hypothetical, pure 
sine waves, neglecting leakage resistances and stray 
capacitances, the magnitude of the phase angle 6 
evaluated from the circuit in figure 7 is 


wR,C 


Ri anny 
1+ (1+ wPR7C 





Measurements were made at arbitrarily selected phase 
angles within the first quadrant at decade intervals 
in frequency from 0.1 to 10,000 Hz. Agreement was 
always obtained to within 0.2° up to 1,000 Hz. The 
apparent phase angle differed by as much as 0.17° 
under the same settings between the two oscillators. 
This disagreement is attributed to their differences 
in harmonic content. At 10,000 Hz.the agreement was 
within 0.7°; however, a 0.01 uF capacitor had to be 
substituted here in place of the 1 uF to generate an 
appreciable phase shift at this frequency. In this case 
anticipated stray capacities of approximately 100 pF 
could produce 0.7° difference between the observed 
value and that calculated from eq (8). Since all of the 
measured values fell within the bounds predicted from 
the uncertainty of the phase shifter, this is not a very 
meaningful test with respect to accuracy. However, 
this evidence does indicate reasonable performance 
and the absence of spuriousness except in the vicinity 
of 0 and 7 as discussed in the last section. 

The second comparison was made using a high 
quality commercial phase shifter operating only at a 
single frequency. According to the manufacturer’s 
specifications, this instrument is cepable of producing 
two sine waves of sufficient qu: lity to define any phase 
angle (0 to 27) to within + 0.01° at 400 Hz. With careful 
adjustment it is the opinion of this author that a pre- 
cision to within + 0.005° can be obtained. The manu- 
facturer’s specifications list the harmonic distortion 
as within 0.05 percent, and the frequency to within 
4X 10-7 over 24 hr. 

The results of typical comparison are included in 
the following table. The first column gives the phase 
settings on the phase shifter. The second column gives 
the apparent phase angle evaluated from two sets of 
data. In the first set an angle 6 is set on the phase 
shifter and the apparent phase angle ¢ is observed. 
In the second, the angle 27—8 ~ —& is set on the 
phase shifter, the input leads to the phasemeter are 
reversed, and the apparent phase angle is observed. 
In each determination these two apparent phase angles 
are averaged to give those appearing in the second 
column. With pure sine waves the phasemeter should 
see no distinction between the two methods by which 
these values are obtained. However, between these two 
sets, the apparent phase angles were found to disagree 
consistently with replicate measurements at a particu- 
lar phase setting by as much as 0.01°, which, inci- 
dentally, is the accuracy claimed by the manufacturer 
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TABLE 1. Comparison between the quality commercial phase shifter 
and the digital phasemeter at 400 Hz 


Setting 
6+0.01 


Apparent Disagreement 
phase angle ¢ ¢—5 


deg deg. 

1.503 0.003 
30.004 004 
60.003 .003 
90.006 .006 

120.001 001 
150.000 .000 
178.500 000 
181.501 001 
210.002 002 
239.999 001 
269.997 ~ 003 
299.996 004 
329.995 - 005 
5 | 358.498 ~ 002 














Average error 


0.0004 


of the phase shifter. These biased differences may be 
attributed to the difference in harmonic content be- 
tween the primary and shifted signal of the phase 
shifter. The last column gives the disagreement be- 
tween the corresponding values of the first two columns 
with the average error. The trend, in which the errors 
reverse sign at angles larger than 210°, also reveals 
the presence of a small, biased systematic error: how- 
ever, the disagreement did not exceed 0.006°. 

From the above evidence it is apparent that the 
accuracy of the digital phasemeter at 400 Hz is at least 
as good as that of the commercial phase shifter, which, 
according to the manufacturer, is +0.01°. This un- 
certainty corresponds to a time interval of 0.069 psec. 
Considering that the clock pulses are spaced by 1 usec 
and the rise times of the components are | psec or 
slightly less, an error in time of 0.069 usec is probably 
not excessive in spite of the averages that are taken 
by appropriate switching and measuring over many 
cycles of sine wave. If the principal errors (using ideal 
sine waves) are from the finite resolution of the clock 
pulses and finite rise times, as expected, the accuracy 
should improve as the frequency is decreased. 


4. Concluding Remarks 


In evaluating the performance of a prototype of an 
absolute measuring technique for which all known 
anticipated systematic errors have been evaluated or 
eliminated, it is usually desired to compare the ap- 
parent values of the quantities the instrument is 
capable of measuring against the “true” values ob- 
tained from a suitable “standard.” In this usage the 
meaning of a “true” value is that obtained from a well 
established standard for which the resolution is far 
superior to that of the prototype in that errors gen- 
erated by the standard are essentially insignificant 
compared to those from the prototype. The exact 
“true” values of a quantity are never known except 
for some of the more basic standards for which the 


values are selected arbitrarily. In order to prevent 
the possibility of a mutual occurrence of an unantici- 
pated systematic error, it is desirable for the two tech- 
niques to be disparate but still capable of measuring 
the same quantity. 

In this particular comparison in which the digital 
phasemeter was compared to the commercial phase 
shifter used as a standard, the agreement was found 
always to be within + 0.006°, which is. even better than 
the +0.01° accuracy specified by the manufacturer 
of the commercial phase shifter. One should not ignore 
the possibility of a coincidence that the same biased 
systematic errors are common to both instruments. 
However, this possibility is considered to be extremely 
unlikely since the methods of measurement are very 
distinct. The commercial phase shifter is based on 
frequency division and coincidence of Lissajous pat- 
terns, whereas the digital phasemeter refers the infor- 
mation to a time base. Also, the commercial phase 
shifter utilizes all pairs of corresponding points, 
whereas the digital phasemeter utilizes only zero cross- 
ings ignoring all intermediate information. 

In view of the agreement between these two absolute 
measurements, utilizing quite different principles 
of operation and presumably subject to different types 
of systematic error, it seems reasonable to claim that 
both this new instrument and the commercial phase 
shifter are accurate to something better than 0.01° at 
400 Hz. As noted above, the new instrument described 
here should have about this same accuracy up to a 
frequency of about 1,000 Hz and even better accuracy 
at frequencies lower than 400 Hz providing the syste- 
matic errors are principally caused by uncertainties 
in time intervals between zero crossings. If the signals 
were perfect sine waves and no other systematic errors 
entered, an error of 0.01° at 400 Hz would correspond 
to an error in the measurement of time of 0.7 psec, 
certainly an easily attainable accuracy. The tests 
described above seem to indicate that the systematic 
errors of the instrument described here are within this 
limit, and that any greater “error” is associated not 
with the measurement itself, but with imperfections 
in the signals used. One could reasonably say that 
this instrument measures phase angles defined as the 
angular separation between an arbitrary pair of cor- 
responding points to better than 0.01° on two periodic 
signals of identical waveform but displaced in time. 
For periodic signals with the same frequency but 
different waveform, there is, of course, no unique 
definition of a phase angle. The definition based on the 
angular separation of zero crossings seems to be appro- 
priate for many uses; for others a definition involving 
comparison over a complete cycle might be preferred. 
The consideration of the most commonly encountered 
imperfections indicates, however, that if one defines 
the phase angle between two voltages consisting of 
sine waves plus imperfections as the phase between 
the two pure sine waves, this phase measured here will 
be in error by no more than the ratio of the amplitude 
of the distortion to the amplitude of the basic sine 
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wave, plus the product of the angular frequency and 
the timing error. This latter factor should not exceed 
0.01° at 400 Hz and will be proportional to frequency. 


The author acknowledges and appreciates the assist- 
ance from Edward J. Hayes of the Engineering Elec- 
tronics Company for his suggestions with respect to 
design of the phasemeter and selection of its com- 
ponents, from Carson Meadors for the physical arrange- 
ment of the components and construction of the proto- 
type, and from Miss H. V. Belcher for making the 
drawings contained in this paper. 
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Recrystallization and melting of partially melted stark 
rubber, D. E. Roberts, J. Res. NBS 71A (Phys. and Chem), No. 3, 
231-235 (May—June 1967). 

Two specimens from a piece of stark rubber which had a melting 
temperature originally at 41 °C were partially melted at 38 °C and 
allowed to stand for 11 years, one at about 25 °C, the other at 38 °C. 
The first showed a continuous slow decrease in specific volume, while 
the second increased slowly in volume for 5 months and remained 
constant for about 5 months more before showing the continuous 
slow decrease. The melting temperature of the first increased to 
45 °C and the melting range was broadened. The melting temperature 
of the second became 52°C and the range was narrowed. Perfecting 
or enlarging of crystals and the effect of higher recrystallization 
temperatures have influenced the melting temperatures. The effect 
of heating rate is discussed in connection with slow increases in 
volume, attributed to relaxation of oriented regions, during melting. 


Key Words: Crystallized rubber, crystal size, heating rate, melting 
range, melting temperature, oriented, partial melting, recrystalliza- 
tion, rubber, slow melting, stark rubber. 


Effects of a distribution of volume relaxation times in the 
annealing of BSC glass, P. B. Macedo and A. Napolitano, J. Res. 
NBS 71A (Phys. and Chem.), No. 3, 237-244 (May—June 1967). 
The influence of a distribution of relaxation times is studied in an- 
nealing experiments. A two-relaxation time model is proposed which 
permits the calculation of the distribution of relaxation times from 
the crossover data of Spinner and Napolitano as well as Ritlands. 
This model also characterizes the structure of any glass in terms of 
two parameters. Thus quenched equilibrium as well as nonequilib- 
rium glass were compared with rate cooled glasses in their behavior 
upon further annealing as well as their conductivity at low tempera- 
tures with excellent agreement. 

Borosilicate crown glass was found to have a narrow distribution of 
relaxation times particular to associated liquid manomers rather than 
polymers. The results can be explained in terms of a topological 
model for the distribution of relaxation times. The temperature 
dependence of the viscosity is due to a true activation energy rather 
than a free volume effect. 


Key Words: Annealing of glass, borosilicate crown glass, distribu- 
tion of relaxation times, glass, index of refraction, relaxation times, 
two-relaxation time model, volume relaxation. 


Heat treatment and properties of iron and steel, T. G. Digges, 
S. J. Rosenberg, and G. W. Geil, Mono. 88 (Nov. 1, 1966), 35 cents. 
(Supersedes Circular 495 and Mono. 18). 

This Monograph is a revision of the previous NBS Monograph 18. 
Its purpose is to provide an understanding of the heat treatment of 
iron and steels, principally to those unacquainted with this subject. 
The basic principles involved in the heat treatment of these materials 
are presented in simplified form. General heat treatment procedures 
are given for annealing, normalizing, hardening, tempering, case 
hardening, surface hardening, and special treatments such as 
austempering, ausforming, martempering and cold treatment. 
Chemical compositions, heat treatments, and some properties and 
uses are presented for structural steels, tool steels, stainless and 
heat-resisting steels, precipitation-hardenable stainless steels and 
nickel-maraging steels. 


Abscissas and weights for Gaussian Quadrature for N= 2 to 
100, and N= 125, 150, 175. 200, C. H. Love, Mono. 98 (Dec. 28, 
1966), 55 cents. 

The abscissas and weights for Gaussian Quadrature of order N=2 
to 100, and V= 125, 150, 175, and 200 are given. The abscissas are 
given to twenty-four places and the error is estimated to be no more 
than 1 unit in the last place. The weights are given to twenty-three 
places and the error is estimated to be no more than 1 unit in the 
last place. 


Key Words: Integration, Gaussian, quadrature. 


Scanning electron probe microanalysis, K. F. J. Heinrich, Tech. 
Note 278 (Feb. 3, 1967), 30 cents. 

The combination of electron microprobe x-ray emission spectrometry 
with the scanning techniques first developed for the scanning elec- 
tron microscope permits using the scanning electron probe as a 
microscope sensitive to elemental composition. This technique is 
particularly useful in the many applications in which spatial distribu- 
tion of one or more elements in a specimen is more important than 
local composition. Although oscilloscope representation of probe 
scanning is usually obtained by the simple technique of producing 
a dot of light for each arriving photon, more sophisticated scanning 
techniques such as expanded contrast registration and concentra- 
tion mapping can provide more quantitative information. Signals 
other than x-rays, such as target current, electron backscatter, or 
cathodoluminescence may be used for image formation. Electron 
beam scanning can also be performed in a discontinuous fashion, 
so that the electron beam irradiates in succession a number of spots 
arranged in a square or rectangular pattern, and the number of pho- 
tons registered in each position is retained in the memory of a multi- 
channel analyzer. The application of these diverse scanning tech- 
niques is illustrated. 


Key Words: Electron probe, microanalysis, x-ray spectrometry, 
scanning electron microscopy, electron backscatter, cathodolumi- 
nescence. 


A new near-zone electric field-strength meter, F. M. Greene, 
Tech. Note 345 (Nov. 15, 1966), 35 cents. 

The National Bureau of Standards has recently completed the 
development of prototype instrumentation for measuring the elec- 
tric-field components of complex, high-level, near-zone electro- 
magnetic fields from 0.1 to 1000 volts per meter, at frequencies from 
150 kHz to 30 MHz with a present uncertainty of less than + 2 dB. 
The design of the NBS meters is based on the use of a novel form 
of telemetry, employing a completely nonmetallic electrical trans- 
mission line, which apparently has not been fully exploited here- 
tofore. This avoids the perturbing effects on the field being meas- 
ured, usually caused by field-strength meters employing metallic 
RF transmission lines. The design and performance of the meter are 
discussed in some detail. 


Infrared reflectances of metals at cryogenic temperatures — 
a compilation from the literature, P. F. Dickson and M. C. 
Jones, Tech. Note 348 (Oct. 14, 1966), 40 cents. 

Spectral and total reflectances for metals at cryogenic tempera- 
tures in the infrared wavelength region are compiled from the 
literature. Information concerning sample preparation and _ pu- 
rity, radiation source, and methods of reflectance measurement 
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are also presented. Observations regarding the effects on reflect- 
ance of temperature, oxide layer, wavelength, and sample prepara- 
tion are given. , 


Key Words: Compilation, cryogenic. infrared, metals, reflectance. 


The design and operation of a high-voltage calibration facil- 
ity, W. W. Scott, Jr., Tech. 349 (Nov. 10, 1966), 25 cents. 

The high-voltage calibration. facility, in operation for seven years 
at the National Bureau of Standards, Radio Standards Laboratory 
(RSL) but now at NBS Washington, is described with emphasis on 
several novel construction features and calibration techniques. 
The more usual calibration techniques are also outlined for the 
assistance of those personnel in standards laboratories assigned 
the task of calibrating with high 
meters, dividers, and potential 
voltage. Precautions, based on experience 


electrostatic volt- 
transformers at high 
in the calibration and 
use of high voltage standards, are given so that certain errors may 


accuracy, 
resistive 


be avoided by the users. 


Key Words: Alternating-current. calibration, direct-current. high- 
voltage. ratio, safety, standards enclosure. transformer, voltage- 
divider, voltmeter 


Radiochemical analysis: activation analysis, instrumenta- 
tion, radiation techniques, and x radioisotope techniques 
July 1965 through June 1966, ed. J. R. DeVoe, Tech. Note 
404 (Sept. 30, 1966), $1.25. 

This is the third summary of progress of radiochemical analysis 
which encompasses the work of both the Radiochemical Analysis 
and Activation Analysis Sections of the Analytical Chemistry Divi- 
sion at the National Bureau of Standards. 

Pertinent information on the irradiation facilities of the nuclear 
reactor, Linac, and Cockcroft-Walton generator are described. A 
number of analyses of standard reference materials by activation 
analysis are described (e.g., Cu in cast iron, SRM 82b: Se in selenium 
steel, SRM 1170; Al in steel, SRM 14e; and V in stainless steel, 
SRM 73c). Various aspects of the technical problems in activation 
analysis such as its use for homogeneity testing, production of suit- 
able flux monitors, and experimental design with respect to increas- 
ing selectivity (such as by using variable neutron energy) and 
reducing systematic and random errors, are presented. A realistic 
procedure for estimating sensitivity and for designing the analysis 
to optimize the detection limit is described. A computer program 
that resolves complex decay curves utilizes parameter changes 
convenient for the conversational aspect of “time sharing” digital 
computers. A highly specific radiochemical separation for copper 
using a type of amalgam exchange is described. 

Description of specialized data handling equipment as well as 
information on a fast rise preamplifier, solid state detector system, 
and other special instruments such as a pneumatic transport system 
rabbit sensor, are presented. 

A description of the laboratories used in Méssbauer spectroscopy 
is presented. Special problems in radiation detection for use in a 
spectrometer are also described. The Standard Reference Material 
Program for chemical shift in Mossbauer spectroscopy is discussed 
with particular reference to the search for a tin standard. The com- 
puter program, “Parlors M,” that is used for resolving complex 
Mossbauer spectra is presented in its entirety in Appendix II. 
The use of thin layer chromatography in conjunction with radio- 
active reagent analysis for trace elements is described. Substoichio- 
metric radioisotope dilution continues to be studied by evaluating 
systematic and random errors, as well as by developing the tech- 
nique from physico-chemical principles such as controlled potential 
coulometry. 


Key Words: NBS reactor, NBS Linac, Cockroft-Walton generator 
digital computers, activation analysis, standard reference materials, 
photo-neutron reactions, flux monitors, Cu, Se, Al, V in irons and 
steels; homogeneity testing, pneumatic rabbit sensor, Mossbauer 
spectroscopy, tin standard for chemical shift, PARLORS program 
for Modssbauer spectra, Méssbauer instrumentation, Mossbauer 
laboratories, radiometric trace chromatography, radioisotope dilu- 
tion, substoichiometry by controlled potential coulometry, radio- 
chemical separations, theoretical detection limits for activation 
analysis, CLSQ program for multicomponent decay, solid state 
detectors, electronic data handling. 


Microwave attenuation measurements and standards, R. W. 
Beatty, Mono. 97 (Apr. 3, 1967), 25 cents. 

A comprehensive and commentarial review of microwave attenua- 
tion measurement methods and standards is presented. In addition, 
a relatively new and more precise way of representing and analyzing 
an attenuation measurement is presented. This in turn permits more 
rigorous definitions and error analyses than were previously possible. 
Expressions for both mismatch and connector errors. are presented. 
The referral of microwave attenuation measurements to standards 
operating at lower frequencies is discussed with particular attention 
to the errors in the referral processes as well as the errors in the 
standards themselves. Standards operating at d-c, audio frequencies, 
and higher frequencies are included in this discussion which covers 
waveguide-below-cutoff attenuators and rotary vane attenuators. 
Desirable characteristics are listed for attenuators which are suitable 
for calibration, and examples of these are given. 

Measurement methods are classified and described, giving greatest 
emphasis to the intermediate-frequency substitution method using 
a waveguide-below-cutoff standard attenuator, and to d-c substi- 
tution techniques. Methods for measurement of small attenuations 
as well as methods not requiring reference to any standard attenua- 
tors are covered. 

Comments are made on the accuracy and convenience of various 
methods, and references are given which cover most of the basic 
and important research in this field. 


Key Words: 


tutorial. 


Microwave, attenuation, measurements, standards, 


ASTM metric practice guide, Handb. 102 (Mar. 10, 1967), 40 
cents. 

To continue to serve the best interests of science and industry the 
American Society for Testing and Materials is actively cooperating 
with other standardization organizations in the development of 
simpler and more universal metrology practices. In some industries 
both here and abroad, U.S. customary (and British) units are grad- 
ually being replaced by those of a modernized metric system known 
as Systéme International d’Unités (SI). Recognizing this trend, the 
Society considers it important to prepare for broader use of the 
modernized metric system through coexistence of these two major 
systems. This policy involves no change in standard dimensions, 
tolerances, or performance specifications. Current “inch-pound” 
units will therefore be published as before along with their modern 
metric (SI) equivalents, but conversions in the opposite directions 
will be avoided. 

This Guide is offered primarily to provide the technical commit- 
tees of ASTM with conversion proc edures and factors to implement 
this Society policy. 


Legibility of alphanumeric characters and other symbols, II. 
A reference handbook, D. Y. Cornog and F. C. Rose, Misc. 
Publ. 262-2 (Feb. 10, 1967). 

The major psychological findings and data in the field of the legi- 
bility of alphanumeric characters and other symbols are provided 
in this detailed Reference Handbook. Summaries and extracts 
of information for 203 experimental, developmenta!}, review, and other 
legibility reports are presented and are multiply indexed in depth 
by (1) a matrix, cross-reference index (article versus functional 
variables-environmental typographical), (2) author indexes (alpha- 
betical and chronological), and (3) a character-face-name index. 
These Handbook entries are further indexed by the permuted title 
index in NBS Miscellaneous Publication No. 262-1, -“*Legibil- 
ity of Alphanumeric Characters and Other Symbols: I. A Permuted 
Title Index and Bibliography.” Selected samples of several important 
experimental and other faces are presented in an appendix. 


Key Words: Alphanumeric characters, displays, handbook, human 
factors, legibility, psychology, readability, standards, 
type faces, typography, visibility. 


, 
symbols, 


Bibliography on flame spectroscopy. Analytical applica- 
tions 1800 to 1966, R. Mavrodineanu, Misc. Publ. 28] (Feb. 23, 
1967), $2.00. 

Flame spectroscopy, especially in its analytical applications, 
continues to be an active field of study. Its literature is growing 
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steadily, and the use of flame photometry in many specialized 
applications calls for a comprehensive indexed bibliography. 
This collection consists of 5,113 references to works on flame 
spectroscopy, selected with emphasis toward analytical measure- 
ments. It covers the period from 1800 to 1966. Subject indexes, 
keyed by number to the references cited, precede most of the 
sections. 


Key Words: Flame. analytical emission, 
absorption, electrical discharge, bibliography, indexed. 


spectroscopy, atomic 


Bibliography of low energy electron collission cross sec- 
tion data, L. J. Kieffer, Misc. Publ. 289 (Mar. 10, 1967), 50 cents. 

A bibliography of low energy electron collissioh cross section 
data is presented. Only references which report original meas- 
urements or calculations of electron collission cross sections are 
included. The cross section data for each process are listed by 
atomic species in order of their atomic number. The data for mole- 
cules are listed in arbitrary order. 


Key Words: Atom, molecule, electron, collission cross section. 
Tables of molecular vibrational frequencies. Part 1.,T. Shim- 
anouchi, NSRDS-—NBS6 (Mar. 1, 1967), 40 cents. 

A compilation of vibrational frequency data for selected molecules 
is being conducted at the University of Tokyo in cooperation with 
the National Standard Reference Data Program of the National 
Bureau of Standards as a part of an international effort to com- 
pile and evaluate physical and chemical data. This report, first 
of a series of annual reports, contains fundamental vibrational 
frequencies of 59 molecules together with vibrational assignments, 
sources of data, brief comments, and citations of references. The 
fundamental frequencies are obtained mainly from the infrared 
and Raman spectra. When these are not available, other experi- 
mental data such as microwave results are taken into account. 
The selection of vibrational fundamentals from observed spectral 
data is based upon careful studies of the spectral data and com- 
prehensive mathematical analyses. These tables were designed 
to provide a concise summary needed for the computation of ideal 
gas thermodynamic properties. They may also provide a conveni- 
ent source of information to those who require vibrational energy 
levels and related properties in molecular spectroscopy, analyti- 
cal chemistry, and other fields of physics and chemistry. 


Key Words: Molecular, 


force, constants, spectral. 


vibrational, frequencies, data, tables, 


Procedures for precise determination of thermal radiation 
properties, November 1964 to October 1965, J. C. Richmond, 
G. J. Kneissl, D. L. Kelley, and F. J. Kelly, Tech. Nute 292 (Feb. 10, 
1967), 50 cents. 

An error analysis of the shallow cavity technique for measuring total 
normal emittance of ceramic materials at very high temperatures 
showed that there was an error due to the translucency of the speci- 
mens that was as much as + 60% for alumina, and a second error 


due to thermal gradients in the specimen that was on the order of 


— 10%. Two new techniques were devised in the hope of greatly 
reducing the translucency error. Progress was made in developing 
codes to compute and correct for the thermal gradients present in 
the specimen. The laser-source integrating sphere reflectometer for 
measuring reflectance of specimens at very high temperatures was 
extensively redesigned to eliminate errors due to flux reaching the 
detector on the first reflection, and to convert the reflectometer 
from the substitution to the comparison mode. A literature search 
was made of techniques for measuring thermal radiation properties 
of solids at temperatures above 2500 °K (4000 °F). 


Key Words: Emissivity, emittance, high temperature reflectance, 
infrared reflectance, radiation properties, reflectance, spectral 
emittance, spectral reflectance, thermal radiation, total emittance. 


A survey of ionization vacuum gages and their performance 
characteristics, W. G. Brombacher, Tech. Note 298 (Feb. 3, 1967), 
40 cents. 

The design of various types of ionization gages is outlined, with 
particular attention to the design elements important to performance. 


The performance and the many factors affecting the performance 
of the various gages are reviewed. Methods of calibration are dis- 
cussed in some detail, including the use of volumetric pressure 
dividers, conductance pressure dividers and constant rate of pres- 
sure change methods. About 365 references to the literature are 
cited. 


Key Words: Bayard-Alpert gages, cold cathode vacuum gages, con- 
ductance pressure dividers, hot cathode vacuum gages, ionization 
gages, vacuum gage calibration systems, vacuum gages, volumetric 
pressure dividers. 


Methods for performance-testing of electromechanical 
pressure transducers, P. S. Lederer, Tech. Note 411 (Feb. 9, 
1967), 25 cents. 

This publication describes methods in one particular program at 
NBS for the performance-testing of electromechanical pressure 
transducers (such as telemetering transducers used in aerospace 
testing). It covers static and dynamic calibration procedures in de- 
tail, delineates environmental and other tests, and describes the 
test equipment used. Examples of dynamic calibration results are 
interpreted. : 


Key Words: Electromechanical, pressure. transducer, calibration, 
performance, test method, dynamic calibration, telemetering. 


Standard sizes of blackboard slate, PS2—66 (May 15, 1966), 10 
cents. Supersedes SPR15-—35. 

This recommendation covers dimensions for blackboard slabs and 
dimensions of blackboard slates for other than wall use. Also in- 
cluded are requirements for thickness, finish, and color and imper- 
fections of natural slate. 


TFE-Fluorocarbon (polytetrafluoroethylene) resin skived 
tape, PS3—66 (Sept. 1, 1966), 10 cents. 

This standard establishes requirements and methods of test for the 
material, dimensions, workmanship, and the physical and electrical 
properties of three grades of skived tape manufactured entirely of 
TFE-fluorocarbon resin in accordance with good commerical prac- 
tice. The materials covered range in thickness from 0.002 inch to 
0.125 inch, and are normally manufactured by skiving. 


Porcelain enameled formed steel plumbing fixtures, PS5—66, 
(Nov. 1, 1966), 15 cents. Supersedes CS144—47. 

The standard covers materials, dimensions, construction and meth- 
ods of inspection. testing, and labeling. Definitions are given for 
certain trade terms. The types and sizes of fixtures in general use 
and demand are listed for bathtubs, lavatories, kitchen sinks and 
sink-and-laundry-tray combinations. 


Trim for water-closet bowls, tanks and urinals (dimensional 
standards), PS6-66 (Nov. 1, 1966), 10 cents. Supersedes CS172-50. 
The purpose of this standard is to establish a basis for dimen- 
sional interchangeability for those items of trim for water-closet 
bowls, tanks, and urinals known as spuds, lock nuts for spuds, flush 
valves for stable low tanks, float valves, flush elbows, and coupling 
nuts. It is also intended to provide a basis for understanding between 
buyers and sellers for the dimensions and tolerances that govern 
the fit of trim in the fixtures and connecting parts of trim. 


Effect of certain crystalline substances on physical’ prop- 
erties of elastomers. I. Stress-strain behavior, F. J. Linnig, 
E. J. Parks, and R. D. Stiehler, Rubber Chem. Technol. 39, No. 4, 
Pt. 1, 1041-1052 (Sept. 1966). 

At present there are two principal theories concerning the nature 
of reinforcement of rubber with fine particle fillers such as carbon 
black. One postulates chemical bonds between rubber and filler; 
the other that reinforcement is a physical phenomenon only. The 
work reported in this paper suggests strongly that physical forces 
alone can produce modulus reinforcement of rubber. 

Addition of crystalline organic compounds having a B-naphthyl 
group has been found to increase the modulus of various rubbers to 
a remarkable degree. Of the compounds used, phenyl-8-naphthyla- 
mine (PBNA) produces the greatest effect; five percent of PBNA is 
comparable in its stiffening effect on rubber on first extension to 
about 40 phr of a good reinforcing carbon black. Extraction of the 
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compounds removes the stiffening effect. 
Conditions under which reinforcement occurs, and mechanical 
properties of the resulting products have been examined. 


Oxidation products in an oxygen-blown' Kuwait asphalt, 
P. G. Campbell and J. R. Wright, J&EC Product Res. Devel. 5, No. 4, 
319-323 (Dec. 1966). 

A Kuwait asphalt flux, which is ordinarily very difficult to harden, 
was treated with oxygen to prepare a coating-grade asphalt. Oxida- 
tive changes were measured by increase in softening point and by 
infrared spectroscopy. The infrared spectra of the coating-grade 
asphalt to which model organic compounds were added were com- 
pared with the spectrum of the original asphalt. The principal 
oxygen-containing products formed during hardening (oxidation), 
as assigned by infrared analysis, confirmed previous findings with 
asphalts from other geographical sources. 


Studies of molten alumina in the arc-image furnace, J. J. 
Diamond and A. L. Dragoo, Rev. Hautes Temper. et Refract. 3, 
272-279 (1966). 

Aluminum oxide was melted in vacuum and in atmospheres of Hoe. 
He, On. Ar, air and water vapor with an arc-image furnace. 
Water vapor was found to dissolve rapidly in molten alumina and 
to boil out vigorously when it was made supersaturated in a water 
vapor atmosphere. In spite of this solubility water vapor does not 
appreciably enhance the vaporization of molten alumina. The rate 
of vaporization of molten alumina in vacuum was determined in 
the temperature range 2 493° to 2 606° K and the mean third law 
heat of vaporization found to be 729.0 kcal mol-', with a standard 
error of the mean of 0.9 kcal mol~!. Some problems associated with 
the measurement of the temperature of molten alumina were studied 
and are discussed 


Key Words: Alumina, arc-image furnace, heat of vaporization, 
molten alumina, temperature measurement, vapor pressure. vap- 
prization, water in alumina, water vapor. 


Temperature measurement in high temperature chemistry: 
10000-3000 °C, R. F. Walker, Rev. Hautes Temper. et Refract. 
3, 301-308 (1966). 

The uncertainty of temperature measurements is one of the princi- 
pal causes of error in the measurement of the thermodynamic and 
kinetic properties of substances above the gold point. In terms of 
international standards, the ultimate accuracy of temperature 
measurements depends on the consistency of the International 
Practical Temperature Scale (IPTS) with the thermodynamic tem- 
perature scale. The accuracy achieved in measuring other proper- 
ties depends on the accuracy of calibration of the temperature 
measuring instruments in accordance with the IPTS, and on the 
ability to use the instruments under prescribed physical and chem- 
ical conditions. The higher the temperatures, the more difficult 
it becomes to meet these prescribed conditions. 

The present status of the IPTS is reviewed briefly. A summary 
is given of the precision and accuracy achievable with common 
temperature measuring instruments. The potential advantages 
and limitations of newer instruments, such as photoelectric pyrom- 
eters, are also indicated. It is concluded that in the field of high 
temperature chemistry the principal limitation, is the inability to 
use the instruments under ideal conditions. Higher precision 
and accuracy would be achievable if additional internal checks, 
such as, internationally recognized secondary reference points, 
were available to the experimentalist. Severe problems of both 
a chemical and physical nature are, however, attendant on the 
provision of such reference points, and these are briefly discussed. 


Key Words: High temperature chemistry, international tempera- 
ture scale, melting points, pyrometry, secondary reference points, 
temperature measurement. 


An ultrasonic pressure gage, P. L. M. Heydemann, Am. Soc. 
Mech. Eng. Publ. No. 66-WA/PT-—5 (1966). 

The transit time of short ultrasonic pulses in solid rods is used 
to measure pressures throughout the fluid range. Self-excited re- 
generating circuits are used. Measurements to 3500 bar with an 
uncertainty of .3 bar and to 20 kb with an uncertainty of 2 bar are 
reported. Further improvements, temperature compensation and 
stability are discussed. 


Key Words: Gage, high pressure, ultrasonics, velocity of sound, 
delay line, temperature compensation, self-excited pulse repeti- 
tion, frequency stability. 


Progress in nuclear electronics, L. Costrell, Book, Radioso- 
topes for Aerospace, Part 1. Advances and Techniques, p. +13 
(Plenum Press Inc., New York, N.Y., 1966). 

At the conclusion of World War II nuclear instrumentation was 
to a great extent concerned with detectors that’ required essen- 
tially. unsophisticated electronics. The advent of the scintillation 
counter in the late 1940’s called for an order of magnitude improve- 
ment in the associated instrumentation. Introduction of the semi- 
conductor radiation detectors with their tremendous energy reso- 
lution capabilities stimulated additional sophistication of nuclear 
electronics. 


Key Words: Nuclear instruments, progress, state-of-the-art, stand- 
ards modules. 


The measurement of solar radiation, with principal emphasis 
on the ultraviolet component, R. Stair, Air Water Pollut. Int. 
J. 10. 665-688 (1966). 

A review 1s presented covering much of the scientific work of the 
past half century relating to the measurement of the spectral 
distribution of radiant energy (in particular in the ultraviolet re- 
gion) trom the sun. Mention is made of those special solar disturb- 
ances that are expected to result in large variations of the ultra- 
violet solar emission as well as the absorbing medium, ozone, 
which through its turbulence and distribution further affects greatly 
the spectral distribution of the solar radiation reaching the earth’s 
surface at any locality. Various instrumentations and the stand- 
ards employed by the different laboratories are discussed in some 
detail with emphasis placed upon some of their shortcomings and 
the great lack of accurate solar spectral data, in particular within 
the ultraviolet region. Finally, new instrumentation offering prom- 
ise of considerable usefulness in obtaining rapidly more accurate 
data in this area is described. 


Key Words: Solar radiation, stratospheric ozone, ultraviolet solar 
radiation. 


Accurate microscopical determination of optical properties 
on one small crystal, C. P. Saylor, Book, Advances in Optical and 
Electron Microscopy, Ed. R. Barer and V. E. Casslett, 1, 41-76 
(Academic Press, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1966). 

By rotating a crystal about one axis and using phase, double dia- 
phragm, or interference contrast, refractive indices of a typical 
crystal can be microscopically determined for any wavelength with 
an error that is not greater than 0.00002. For such accuracy, the 
diameter of the crystal must be about 20m or larger. Precautions 
involve careful orientation, precise matching of index with that of 
immersion, fluid, and correct determination of the refractive index 


of the fluid. 


Compressibility, gas, J. M. H. L. Sengers, Encyclopedia of Phys- 
ics, p. 118-120 (Reinhold Publ. Corp., New York, N.Y., 1966). 

This is a contribution to the “Encyclopedia of Physics.” After de- 
fining compressibility, a brief discussion is given of experimental 
methods for determining this quantity, its experimental behavior 
and an explanation of this behavior in terms of molecular theory. 
Same references to recent reviews of experimental and theoretical 
effort are added. 


Pyrometry, optical, H. J. Kostkowski, Encyclopedia of Physics, 
p. 563-564 (Reinhold Publ. Corp., New York, N.Y., 1966). 

A summary of optical pyrometry is presented including the descrip- 
tion of a disappearing filament optical pyrometer and the manner 
and accuracy with which this instrument is calibrated and used. 
Photoelectric pyrometers, total radiation and two color pyrometers 
are briefly discussed. 


X-ray fiber optics, L. Marton, Appl. Phys. Letters 9, No. 5, 194-195 
(Sept. 1, 1966). 

The possibility of the creation of fiber optics for x rays is investi- 
gated. While the aims in the creation of such fiber optics are similar 
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to those in light optics, the technical means for achieving it are quite 
different. 


Key Words: Fiber, optics, x rays. 


A pycnometer for small volumes of liquids, S. Marantz and 
G. T. Armstrong, Chem. Anal. 55, 114-115 (Oct. 1966). 

The design, calibration, and performance of a small volume (0.1 cm?) 
pycnometer is described. The instrument can be used to measure 
liquid densities to a 0.1 percent accuracy. 


Key Words: Pycnometer, density. 


Galvanic pitting in metallic coatings, F. Ogburn and M. Schlis- 
sel, Plating 54, No. 1, 54-62 (Jan. 1967). 

An electrolyctic cell is described which simulates a corrosion pit 
extending through a metal coating and permits measurement of 
tk» ell currents. Such cells were used to investigate the galvanic 
cu ents between coatings of chromium, copper, and nickel and 
su ivates of zinc, iron, nickel, and copper. The investigation in- 
cluced outdoor salt spray and corrodkote exposures; and determi- 
nations of the effects of anode size, depth of electrolyte, and prox- 
‘imity of a second anode on cell currents. 

An equation for the cell current as a function of the cell parameters 
is discussed and compared with experiments. 


Key Words: Electroplating, pitting, galvanic corrosion, pitting 
corrosion, corrosion currents, corrosion. 


Measurement of the surface area and the heats of wetting 
of dentin powders, G. M. Brauer (Proc. Second Workshop on Ad- 
hesive Restorative Materials, Charlottesville, Va., December 1965), 
Book, Adhesive Restorative Dental Materials II, 203-223 (Depart- 
ment of Health Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. 1966). 

This progress report describes the measurement of the “apparent 
heats of immersion” of powdered dentin which was character- 
ized by surface area measurements and determination of organic 
matter. The specific surface of ground dentin which is nearly 
independent of particle size was found to be around 10 m?/g. The 
percentage of volatile matter amounted to 30.0%. The measure- 
ment of the apparent heat of wetting of dentin gave a mean value 
from 5 runs of 0.894 cal/m? with a completed standard error of 
0.040 cal/m? ‘ir 6.86 + 0.35 cal/g. From the magnitude of this value 
it appears that there may be some chemical interaction between 
water and the surface of the dentin. (1 cal=4.1840 joules). The 
difference in the “apparent heat of immersion” by aqueous solu- 
tions containing ionic species or organic functional groups and the 
heat of wetting of dentin by pure water is indicative of any reaction 
of the added species with components of the tooth surface. Meas- 
urements of these heats of reaction should assist in developing 
methods for modifying tooth surface and in determining those 
groups that will bond effectively to tooth structure in an aqueous 
environment. 


Key Words: Content of dentin, dentin, heats of wetting, organic, 
surface area. 


The battle against corrosion, S. Lichtenstein, Compressed Air 
Mag. 71, No. 12, 12-13 (Dec. 1966). 

Corrosion is discussed as a technological and economic “disease” 
eating away at metals and materials, depleting natural resources, 
and causing injury and death where accidents and explosions result 
from weakening of structures. Dollar estimates of costs to the Nation 
and the Federal Government are given. Anti-corrosion work of the 
National Bureau of Standards’ Institute for Materials Research is 
described and highlights of a half-century of achievement are noted. 
Corrosion control is linked to progress in nuclear power, oceanog- 
raphy, water desalination, military operations, space and supersonic 
transport, health, safety and conservation. 


Key Words: Economics of corrosion, industrial design, materials 
protection, structural failure, basic and applied research. 


A new contribution-NBS and engineering standards, G. S. 
Gordon, Safety Standards XVI, No. 1, 3, 4, 24, and 25 (Jan.-Feb. 
1967). 


The need for greater participation by NBS in helping to strengthen 
the nation’s standards program was called for in the recent report of 
the LaQue Committee. The Office of Engineering Standards Liaison 
and Analysis (OESLA) has been established as the focal point at 
NBS for making available the technical resources of Bureau person- 
nel to assist the Federal, State, and local governments, private 
engineering standards-making bodies and manufacturers in develop- 
ing adequate representation of industrial, consumer and general 
public interests in national and international standards activities. 


Key Words: OESLA, to assist, standard-making bodies, in national 
and international standards activities. 


Additional thoughts on precision calibration of accelerom- 
eters, S. Edelman, Test Engineering and Management XVI, No. 5, 
17, 18, 38, and 39 (Nov. 1966). 

This consists of a number of comments on an article by W. P. 
Kistler. It shows why reliable calibration of vibration measuring 
instruments requires careful measurements over the entire fre- 
quency range of interest. 


Key Words: Accelerometer, vibration, calibration, frequency range, 
comparison calibration, shaker. 


Air bath thermostat for use with absorption spectrophotom- 
eter, J. H. Gould, Rev. Sci. Instr. 37, No. 9, 1229-1231 (Sept. 1966). 
An automatically controlled absorption cell thermostat with a useful 
range of from — 150 °C to + 60 °C for use with the Cary 14 spectro- 
photometer is described. This apparatus accepts ordinary cylindrical 
absorption cells to 5 cm in length. 


Key Words: Spectrophotometry, 
— 150°C to +60 °C. 


thermostat, ultraviolet-visible, 


Combination RF radiation and fluid pressure seal, M. B. 
Hall, N. T. Larsen, and W. E. Little, Proc. IEEE 54, No. 11, 1585- 
1586 (Nov. 1966). 

A new type of microwave gasket for use, for example, between wave- 
guide flanges has been developed at the NBS Boulder Laboratories. 
The gasket, consisting of perforated and metallized polytetra- 
fluoroethylene film, reduces leakage from an X-band flange. joint to 
below the level detectable with the test equipment used, i.e., below 
—90 db. The new gasket can be made thin and, hence, light. It 
provides Simultaneously a microwave radiation and a fluid pressure 
seal, and the reflection it introduces can be made small. It is ex- 
pected that variations of the materials of construction will provide 
for various other combinations of desirable properties. 


Comparison of mass limiting two-phase flow in a straight 
tube and in a nozzle, D. K. Edmonds and R. V. Smith, Proc. Symp. 
Two-phase Flow, University of Exeter, Devon, England, June 21-23, 
1965, 1, 401-414 (University of Exeter, Devon, England, 1966). 
This paper reports the experimental data obtained at mass-limiting 
and near-mass-limiting conditions for a straight tube and two nozzle 
test sections. The experimental system was a Refrigerant 11 flow 
loop. Fluid qualities entering the test sections were 0.042, 0.116, 
and 0.156. 

It was noted that as the pressure differential between the exit-plane 
and the receiver was increased, the exit-plane pressure approached 
a constant value, for all test sections. The mass flow also approached 
a constant value for the straight tube but for the nozzles the mass 
flow continued to increase with increasing differential pressure but 
at a lower rate of increase. The deviations from the straight tube 
behavior were greater for the nozzle with the largest angle of 
convergence. 

Predicted mass-limiting flow rates from the Fauske and a metastable 
model were compared with the experimental data. The models 
adequately predicted the flow rate for data where the exit-plane 
pressure was almost constant (within + 30%). 


Galvanic corrosion of metals in cementing materials, J. W. 
Pitts, Military Engr. 59, No. 387, 40-41 (Jan-Feb. 1967). 

A brief discussion is presented of some corrosion problems that have 
developed in recent years resulting from the use of dissimilar metals 
embedded in Portland cement concrete and gypsum plaster. It is 
shown how dissimilar metals embedded in such cementing materials 
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can form short-circuited galvanic cells and how corrosion of the 
anodes has led to failures of both steel-reinforced concrete contain- 
ing aluminum conduit and of gypsum plaster-metal lath systems in 
which copper tubing was embedded. Examples of failures are cited. 
Some of the variables that affect the degree of corrosion are dis- 
cussed and some general precautionary measures are recommended. 


Key Words: Aluminum conduit, calcium chloride, concrete, corro- 
sion in concrete, corrosion in plaster, dissimilar metals, galvanic 
corrosion, gypsum plaster. 


Mass flowmeters in cryogenic service, W. J. Alspach, C. E. 
Miller, and T. M. Flynn, Proc. ASME Flow Measurement Conf., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 26-28, 1966. pp. 34-56 (1966). 

This paper concerns cryogenic fluid mass flow measurement by a 
variety of techniques, including those that are available and those 
that are being developed. Attention is given to the principle of ep- 
eration, performance results, and operational and design charac- 
teristics. 

The problem of cryogenic fluid flowmeter calibration is examined 
and discussed with reference to available facilities, techniques, 
limitations, and accuracy. The problem of calibration for special 
cryogenic applications, such as slush hydrogen and cold gasses. 
where no calibration facilities are available are also examined. 
Inferred calibration from a substitute fluid calibration or design 
or design practices is also reviewéd. 

To improve the mass flow measurement of cryogenic fluids, dis- 
cussions are directed towards measurement technique selection. 
density measurements for inferential mass systems, improvements in 
volumetric flow measurements, improvements in direct measur- 
ing mass flowmeters, and improvements in calibration. 


Key Words: 


cryogenic 


Accuracy. calibration. commodity transfer, cryogenic. 
density. flowmeters. 
results. propellant 


mass flow, mass flow 
management. substitute 


processes, 
meters, 


fluid. 


periormance 
volume flow. 


A modified Monte-Carlo quadrature, S. Haber, Math. Compt. 
20, No. 95, 361-268 (July 1966). 

A modification of the simple Monte-Carlo method for evaluating 
multiple integrals is proposed. The method is a form of stratified 
sampling and may be used automatically. without adaptation to 
the integrand. It results in a moderate gain in accuracy. 


Key Words: Quadrature, numerica! analysis. errors, sampling, 
stratified sampling, and multiple quadrature. 


Electronic data processing in urban transportation plan- 
ning, B. M. Levin and R. E. Schoefer (Proc. Second Annual Con- 
ference on Applications of E.D.P. Systems for State and Local Gov- 
ernment, Apr. 1-2, 1966, New York, N.Y.), Book, The Large-Scale 
Public E.D.P. System: Its Problems and Prospects, pp. 169-177 
(University of New York, N.Y., 1966). 

The goal of urban transportation planning is to develop a plan for 
an efficient, balanced transportation system for an urban area— 
one which will promote a desirable pattern of human activities. 
While the process has been standardized to some extent, each study 
must nevertheless acquire and manage a massive amount of in- 
formation about the particular region with which it is concerned. 
From this information, models which can be used to predict fu- 
ture land-use patterns, travel demands, and the workings of the 
transportation system are developed and calibrated. Using com 
puterized versions of these models, transportation planners have 
the capability to propose and test a large variety of future trans- 
portation systems, so that one which is well-suited to the future 
needs of the urban area can be found. 


Key Words: Transportation planning, systems analysis, data proc- 
essing, urban transportation. 


Atomic standards of frequency and time, J. M. Richardson 
and J. F. Brockman, Phys. Teacher 4, No. 6, 247-256 (Sept. 1966). 
The national standard of time is provided by an atomic device at 
the National Bureau of Standards. Thus, for the first time in our 
civilization, the basis of our measurement of time is atomic instead 
of astronomical. The major reasons for this change are that modern 


science can measure the resonance of an atom more accurately than 
it can measure the motions of stars and planets, all of the factors 
affecting atoms are better understood, and the atomic resonance 
appears to be more stable than planetary motions. This change has 
improved our accuracy of measurement by three orders of magnitude. 
Presently, the best atomic clocks are based on atomic cesium beams 
such as the three at NBS. Further research, however, may reveal 
a better choice of atom or method. NBS is presently using four radio 
stations to distribute time (and its reciprocal, frequency) to the 
Nation and over much of the globe but, again, research is being 
conducted on newer techniques which offer higher accuracies. 
The change from astronomical to atomic time will have little effect 
on our daily living habits, but it will permit our technology to ac- 
complish things we couldn’t do before and to do the same things 
more economically. 


Key Words: Atomic frequency standards, atomic time. sium 
atomic beam, standard time scales, frequency and time standards, 
standards. 


Electrical standards and measurements. | 
Cooter, B. L. Dunfee, W. P. Harris, F. L. Hermach, a 
Electro-Technol. 97, 55-70 (Jan. 1967). 

The basis of the electrical units and their deri 
chanical units is briefly reviewed. Methods 
Division of the National Bureau of Standard 

of measurement reference standards are dis 

the techniques employed in extending th« 

from the reference standard to higher and low 


Harris. f. | 


Key Words: Absolute measurements. ele 
reference standards, precise electrical me 


lectrical 


Time standards, J. M. Richardson. Boo! redic Dicti 
ary of Physics Supplementary I, 351-355 (Pergamon | Ins, Neu 
York, N.Y., 1966). 

A survey of time standards at the tional 
standardization is given. Genera jUrewei ‘ siandards 
are stated, and the degree to which astron tand- 
ards meet these requirements is discusss onstrnetion of a 
scale of time from an oscillator: ated in tess of an ator tandard 
is explained. The currently used standards, 
cesium, hydrogen, and thallium, a | to transition in- 
volved, method of observation. and accurs f results. The dissem- 
ination of time standards by HF, LF, and V\_F radio. bv communica- 
tions satellite, and by portab!l> clock is discussed 


A new radiometric equation and its application, H. J. Kost- 
kowski, Appl. Opt. 5, No. i2. 1959 (Dec. 1966). 

A simple equation has been found which gives. at any wavelength, 
the ratio of the spectral radiances arbitrary sources when 
their spectral radiances at scme particular wavelength’ are equal. 
The main advantages of the e: 
that it does not involve 


Wien’s radiation 


ion are its simplicity and the fact 
limitation is that 
equation is derived 


temperature explicitly; 
quation is reg i l 
and various applications are given 


Key Words: Radivmeir 
blackbody emiss 


optical 1 1. spectral radiance, non- 


. sources, bl ac 


An improved design for vacuum uli caviolet resonance lamps, 
A. M. Bass, Appl. Opt. 5, No. 12, 1967 (Dec. 1966). 

A method is described for sealing lithium fluoride windows to res- 
onance lamp discharge tubes so as to avoid damage to the seal by 
action of the discharge. 


Key Words: Vacuum ultraviolet, electric discharge, resonance lamp. 
window seal. 


Acoustical thermometer and the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards provisional temperature scale 2-26 (1965), H. Plumb 
and G. Cataland, Metrologia 2, No. 4, 127-139 (Oct. 1966). 

An acoustical thermometer has been developed at the National 
Bureau of Standards to determine values of temperature that ap- 
proximate the Thermodynamic Temperature Scale. The instrument, 
called an ultrasonic interferometer in acoustical literature, has 
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been used to determine isotherms of the speed of sound in helium 
gas as a function of pressure. Each isotherm has been extrapo- 
lated to zero pressure to approximate the condition of an ideal 
gas; from the resulting intercepts, values of temperature were 
calculated. 

The instrument and its operation are described and the data for 
isotherms, which have been determined at approximately every 
degree from 2-20 °K, are listed. The isotherm data have been 
treated both graphically and by electronic computer analysis (by 
the method of least squares) to yield values of temperature that are 
the basis for a new temperature scale—NBS Provisional Scale 
2-20 (1965). When the scale is compared with other existing scales, 
Tss and NBS (1955), in regions of overlap, the agreement with 
NBS (1955) is excellent but noticeable departures from Ts. — 
the helium-4 vapor pressure scale are indicated. 


Key Words: Acoustical thermometry, isotherms below 20 °K, low 
temperature thermometry, primary thermometry, speed of sound, 
ultrasonic interferometer. 


Anomaly in Young’s modulus and internal friction of 5SrTi 
O, - 3Lay);TiO; below 100 °C, R. W. Dickson, J. Am. Ceramic Soc. 
49, No. 11, 628 (Nov. 1966). 

A rapid decrease in Young’s Modulus with decreasing tempera- 
ture suggests that some type of phase change may occur in 5 SrTiO; 
-3 Lay ;TiO, near 80 °C 
terns. 


despite the lack of evidence in x-ray pat- 


Key 


tium 


Words: Internal friction, 
titanate-lanthanum 


phase change, resonance, stron- 
titanate, vacancies, Young’s Modulus. 


Comparison Langmuir probe and spectrometric electron 
temperature measurements, R. S. Powers, Jr., J. Appl. Phys. 
37, No. 10, 3821-3826 (Sept. 1966). 

Langmuir probes are often used for temperature measurements in 
plasmas, due to their convenience and to their ability to give time- 
resolved measurements. Since probe results are subject to sev- 
eral suspicions, we compare probe and spectrometric electron 
temperature measurements in a particular low-temperature plasma 
in which this is possible. We find probe temperatures to be high 
by amounts between 40% and 4% over an electron temperature range 
between 410 °K and 920 °K. 


Key Words: Electron temperature, Langmuir probe, plasma, spec- 
trometric. : 


Correcting for astigmatism in the Czerny-Turner spec- 
trometer and spectrograph, A. B. Shafer, Appl. Opt. 6, 159 
(Jan 1967). 

It is shown that the Czerny-Turner spectrometer and spectrograph 
can be made approximately stigmatic by using torroidal mirrors. 


Key Words: 
trograph. 


Czerny-Turner, Astigmatism, spectrometer, spec- 


Effects of a constant force on a Keplerian orbit, J. P. Vinti, 
Proc. Intern. Astronomical Union Symp. No. 25, Aug. 15—Sept. 3, 
1964, Athens, Greece, pp. 355-362 (1966). 

The paper applies the von Zeipel method to the perturbations by 
constant force of a satellite in an elliptic orbit. As expected, the 
methods fails in spherical coordinates but works in parabolic 
coordinates. The results account for the short-periodic and the 
first-order secular terms and go far enough to indicate that the 
long-periodic and the second-order secular terms can be calcu- 
lated in physically achievable cases. The calculation of the lat- 
ter effects depends on the resolution into constant and long-periodic 
terms of the Hamiltonian resulting after short-periodic terms 
have been eliminated. In contradistinction to the case where the per- 
turbing potential is a zonal harmonic. this resolution requires an in- 
finite Fourier series rather. than a trigonometric polynomial. It is 
feasible whenever the applied force does not lie in the plane of the 
orbit. When the force is coplanar, however, the orbit eventually 
intersects the earth, so that there is less interest in following the 
orbit over a long interval of time. 


Optical constants of germanium, R. E. LaVilla and H. Mendlo- 
witz, Appl. Opt. 6, No. 1,61—68 (Jan. 1967). 

We have attempted to assess the disagreement of various investiga- 
tors on the optical properties of germanium in the far ultraviolet. 
The analysis subjected the reported data, out to about 25 eV to the 
following tests: 1. An internal consistency check when possible by 
applying the Kronig-Kramers dispersion relations to the optical 
constants. 2. An evaluation of the optical oscillator strength distri- 
bution for the spectrum under study. 3. Correlation of the values of 


Im — from the optical data with the characteristic electron energy 
a 


loss spectrum for the material. 4. Evaluation of the oscillator strength 
sum for the electron energy loss distribution. A set of optical con- 
stants derived from the characteristic electron energy loss data 
are presented and discussed. Also, an estimate of source of the errors 
incurred in the application of the Kronig-Kramers dispersion rela- 
tions are given and discussed in terms;of optical data. 


Key Words: Characteristic electron energy loss, far ultraviolet, 
germanium, Kronig-Kramers dispersion relations, optical properties, 
sum rules. 


Pyroelectric effect in bone and tendon, S. B. Lang, Nature 
212, 704—705 (Nov. 12, 1966). 

The pyroelectric coefficients (at constant stress) of one of the 
phalanges, the femur, and the hoof tendon of a cow were measured. 
The coefficients, which ranged from 2.5 to 4.1 x 10-" coul cm-? 
C-' over the temperature span, — 35 to 60 °C, were the smallest 
yet measured in any material. The results indicate that the collagen 
of bone and tendon is responsible for both the piezoelectric and 
pyroelectric effects. The pyroelectric effect in bone and tendon is 
probably too small to be of physiological significance. 


Key Words: Bone, collagen, hydroxyapatite, piezoelectricity, pyro- 
electricity, tendon. 


Radiance temperature at 6500 A of the graphite are, R. D. 
Lee and E. Lewis, Appl. Opt. 5, No. 11, 1858 (Nov. 1966). 

The radiance temperatures of over twenty positive electrodes in a 
graphite arc were measured with the NBS photoelectric pyrometer 
and were found to range from 3786 °K to 3808 °K. The radiance 
temperatures were measured to an accuracy of 2 deg K (standard 
deviation uncertainty) with a pyrometer sensitivity of 0.2 deg K. 


Key Words: Graphite arc, pyrometry, standard, temperature. 


Reflection of soft x-rays by organic fibers, S. B. Newman, 
J. Appl. Polymer Sci. 10, 1929-1935 (1966). 

An artifact observed in point projection microradiographs of poly- 
meric fibers and filaments obtained with 8 A x-rays is recorded 
and described. The phenomenon has been related to fiber-beam 
geometry and the high reflection efficiency of soft x-rays for these 
materials. 


Key Words: Fibers, microfocus tubes, microradiography, nylon, 
polyacrylonitrile, polyamides, reflection of x-rays, soft x-rays, 
X-rays. 


Relation between refractive index and density of glasses 
resulting from annealing compared with corresponding 
relation resulting from compression, S. Spinner and R. M. 
Waxler, Appl. Opt. 5, No. 12, 1887-1889 (Dec. 1966). 

The change in refractive index and associated change in density of 
glasses on annealing has been determined by Tool, Tilton, and 
Saunders. The corresponding changes for the same glasses, pro- 
duced by hydrostatic compression, are presented here and com- 
pared with those of Tool, Tilton, and Saunders. It is found that for 
a given increase in density on annealing the increase in index is 
greater than for the same measured increase in density on compres- 
sion. 

The results are interpreted in terms of equations developed by 
Lorentz-Lorenz, Pockels, and Mueller to show first, that in all cases, 
whether from annealing or compression, there is a decrease in 
polarizability on increase in density (these results are in agreement 
with those of previous investigators); and second, that the decrease 
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in polarizability for a given increase in density is greater on com- 
pression than on annealing. 


Key Words: Annealing, glass, density, refractive index, hydrostatic 
compression polarizability. 


Some approximations to the Planck function the inter- 
mediate region with applications in optical pyrometry, D. E. 
Erminy, Appl. Opt. 6, 107-117 (Jan. 1967). 

For many applications a simple approximate equation for blackbody 
radiation can be more useful than is the Planck blackbody equation. 
An intermediate region exists where both the Rayleigh-Jeans equa- 
tion and the Wien equation for blackbody radiation are inaccurate 
approximations to the Planck equation. Several approximate equa- 
tions of simple mathematical form have been obtained which are 
more accurate in this intermediate region. These equations are 
applied to optical pyrometry to obtain formulae for brightness 
temperature and color temperature that can be used in the inter- 
mediate region. 


Key Words: Spectral radiance, Planck equation, Wien equation, 
Rayleigh-Jeans equation, infrared and far infrared optical pyrometry, 
brightness temperature, color temperature, effective wavelength. 


Spectral radiance of a low current graphite arc, A. T. Hatten- 
burg, Appl. Opt. 6, 95—99 (Jan. 1967). 

The spectral radiance of the anode of a low-current graphite arc has 
been determined throughout most of the 850 to 210 nm region, 
utilizing a recently developed high-accuracy spectroradiometer. 
The estimated standard deviation uncertainty varies from about 
1.5% at the longer wavelengths to about 5% at the shorter. Results 
are given at twenty wavelength points in the region, and also as a 
continuous function of wavelength throughout most of the region, 
excluding some areas of high molecular band radiation originating 
in the arc stream. 


Key Words: Spectral radiance, graphite, arc, spectroradiometer, 
temperature, blackbody. 


The NBS photoelectric pyrometer and its use in realizing 
the international practical temperature scale above 1063 
°C, R. D. Lee, Metrologia 2, No. 4, 150-162 (Oct. 1966). 

Av photoelectric pyrometer has been developed with which the In- 
ternational Practical Temperature Scale (IPTS) above the gold 
point, 1063 °C, is realized about 5 times more accurately than the 
prevalently used disappearing filament visual pyrometer. Estimated 
uncertainties, at a 95% confidence level, of realizing the IPTS with 
the photoelectric instrument are 0.12 deg C at 1063 °C, 0.24 deg 
C at 1256 °C, and 3 deg C at 3525 °C. The design, evaluation, and 
calibration to realize the IPTS are discussed. 


Key Words: Blackbody, International Practical Temperature Scale, 
optical, photoelectric pyrometer, radiance standards, 
temperature. 
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Bonding adhesives and paints to treated concrete, W. C. 
Wolfe, CSI Monograph 9M1, Construction Specifier, pp. 1-8 (Aug. 
1966). 

The object of this investigation was to determine the effect of surface 
treatment of concrete on the adhesion of paints or asphaltic ad- 
hesives for asphalt or vinyl asbestos tile. Qualitative and quantita- 
tive tests were performed on treated and untreated concrete speci- 
mens. The results of the tests indicated that concrete curing and 
parting agents, oils, and waxes are more compatible with asphalt 
cutback than with asphalt emulsion adhesive. The tests did not 
show ary oozing of adhesive between tiles or curling of tiles at the 
corners 

Cemeni-water paints adhered poorly to concrete treated with curing 
agents. Organic coatings adhered well to concrete treated with 
curing agents based on butadiene-styrene copolymer or chlorinated 
rubber. Likewise, paints formulated with butadiene-styrene copoly- 
mer or chlorinated rubber in hydrocarbon solvents adhered to most 
curing agents. Paints made up in hydrocarbon solvents were more 
compatible with curing agents, oils, and waxes than were water- 
based paints. 


Characteristics of the laser probe for spectrochemical 
analysis, S. D. Rasberry, B. F. Scribner, and M. Margoshes, Proc. 
XII Intern. Spectroscopy Colloquium, Exter, England, 1965, pp. 
336-339 (Hilger and Watts, London, England 1966). 

An extended summary is given of a paper to be presented at the 
XII International Spectroscopy Colloquium, Exter, England, 
July 12-16, 1965. The paper discusses some practical aspects of 
the use of the laser probe for spectrochemical analysis of minute 
samples. 


Ellipsometric-potentiostatic studies of iron passivity. I. 
Anodic film growth in slightly basic solutions, J. Kruger and 
J. P. Calvert, J. Electrochem. Soc. 114, No. 1, 43-39 (1967). 
Cathodically reduced iron was anodically oxidized at potentials in 
the passive region of the anodic polarization curve in slightly basic 
sodium borate-boric acid solutions by means of a potentiostat. The 
kinetics of film growth were studied using an ellipsometer coupled 
with a fast recording technique, which enabled a determination 
of the rate of film formation for times less than 1 sec. This study 
of the kinetics of film growth using a nonelectrochemical tech- 
nique agreed with kinetic results based on total charge measure- 
ments. Three stages of growth were detected: (i) First stage — growth 
limited by a diffusion process in the solution: (ii) Second state — start 
of limitation of growth by the film involving the combination of sev- 
eral processes difficult to characterize by any rate law; (iii) Third 
stage—growth obeying either a logarithmic or inverse logarithmic 
rate law. The latter was found to imply that the passive tilm con- 
sisted of an outer layer poorly conductive for electrons. 


Growth of calcium molybdate crystals by a temperature- 
gradient zone-melting technique, H. S. Parker and W. S. 
Brower, (Proc. Intern. Conf. Crystal Growth, Boston, Mass., June 20- 
24, 1966), Crystal Growth, A Suppl. to J. Phys. Chem. Solids E-12, 
pp. 489-49] (Pergamon Press Inc., New York, N.Y. 1967). 
Renewed interest in the growth of synthetic calcite crystals has 
been stimulated by the possible use of calcite as a host crystal for 
maser materials. A crystal growth method is described in which 
(NH4)2CO3, by vapor phase diffusion, is slowly brought into con- 
tact with a solution containing 2 wt per cent CaCk and 20 wt per 
cent NH,Cl. Transparent rhombs are obtained with edge dimen- 
sions of 3-4 mm, which are verified to be calcite by x-ray diffrac- 
tion measurements. 


Key Words: Calcite, crystals, crystal growth, vapor phase diffusion. 


Approximate normal emissivity spectra in the infrared at 
elevated temperatures of single-crystal and polycrystalline 
calcium fluoride, W. B. Fussell and J. C. Geist, Appl. Opt. 6, 
No. 1, 119-124 (Jan. 1967). 

A single-beam ir spectroradiometric system has been used to meas- 
ure the normal spectral emissivity of specimens of single-crystal and 
polycrystalline calcium fluoride in the ir at elevated temperatures. 
The wavelength range was 2-12 yw, and data were taken at sample 
temperatures of 500 °C and 600 °C. Room temperature data on the 
index of refraction of single-crystal calcium fluoride and its rate 
of change with temperature were extrapolated to 500 °C and 600 °C; 
the normal spectral reflectivities were computed from the extrapo- 
lated indices at these temperatures. Then the computed reflec- 
tivities were used to extract normal spectral absorption coefficients 
from the emissivity data. It was possible to compute absorption 
coefficients with reasonable accuracy at wavelengths of 6 pw, 8 pw, 
and 10 yw; the smallest estimated error was about 2% at 8 uw. The 
absorption coefficients increased markedly with temperature at 
these three wavelengths. The absorption coefficients of the poly- 
crystalline material were consistently higher than the correspond- 
ing values for the single-crystal calcium fluoride. It was found that 
the spectral absorption coefficients at 8 ~ and 10u microns varied 
approximately as the 2.1 and 1.6 power of the absolute tempera- 
ture, respectively, between room temperature and 600 °C. These 
exponents lie within the range predicted by theory. 


The national standard reference data system, E. L. Brady, 
J. Chem. Doc. 7, No. 1,6—9 (Feb. 1967). 

The National Standard Reference Data System is a government- 
wide effort to give to the technical community of the United States 
optimum access to quantitative data on the physical and chemical 
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properties of substances and their interactions, critically evaluated 
and compiled for convenience. The general functions of the System 
are to coordinate and integrate existing data evaluation and compila- 
tion activities into a systematic, comprehensive program, supple- 
menting and expanding technical coverage when necessary, estab- 
lishing and maintaining standards for the output of the participating 
groups. and providing mechanisms for the dissemination of the 
output as required. This program was established as a Federal policy 
in 1963 upon the recommendation of the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology. The National Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has accepted responsibility for administering 
the effort. The plan of operation and the general status of activities 
initiated by the National Bureau of Standards will be described. 


Key Words: National Standard Reference Data System, NSRDS, 
information centers, physical properties, data, properties. 


Electrodynamic vibration standard with a ceramic moving 
element, T. Dimoff, J. Acoust. Soc. Am. 40, No. 3, 671-676 (Sept. 
1966). 

This paper describes a new rectilinear vibration exciter specifically 
developed for accurate calibration of piezoelectric accelerometers. 
It is an electrodynamic shaker, using a permanent magnet with a 
ceramic moving element guided by an air-bearing system. The mov- 
ing element has a simple circular cross section and the driving coil 
is wound directly onto it. Its first axial resonance is near 25 000 Hz. 
The working range of the shaker extends from 5000 to less than 
5 Hz. The moving element includes a means of mounting an internal 
accelerometer that can be used as a secondary standard. Alter- 
natively, the moving element/accelerometer assembly can be cali- 
brated by a reciprocity method and used as an absolute standard. 
The results of measurements of transverse motion and harmonic 
distortion are presented, as well as an example of pickup calibration. 


Interface kinetics and the stability of the shape of a 
solid sphere growing from the melt, S. R. Coriell and R. L. 
Parker, (Proc. Intern. Conf. Crystal Growth, Boston, Mass., June 
20-24, 1966), Crystal Growth, A Suppl. to J. Phys. Chem. Solids 
J-3, pp. 703-708 (Pergamon Press Inc., New York, N.Y., 1967). 
The effects of linear interface kinetics and of square law interface 
kinetics on the stability of the shape of a sphere growing in a dif- 
fusion field are investigated theoretically. Slow interface kinetics 
can greatly enhance the stability, by several orders of magnitude 
in certain cases. The sphere can be stable even if its surface energy 
is zero. Numerical estimates are made for salol and for tin. 


Mechanical properties of chemically strengthened glasses 
at high temperatures, M. J. Kerper and T. G. Scuderi, J. Am. 
Ceramic Soc. 40, No. 11, 613-618 (Nov. 1966). 

Young’s modulus, shear modulus, and modulus of rupture for two 
chemically strengthened glasses were determined at high tempera- 
tures. The Young’s modulus and shear modulus decreased with 
increasing temperature, with a sharp inflection slightly above room 
temperature. The region of inflection indicated an internal friction 
peak. For comparison Young’s modulus and shear modulus were 
determined as a function of temperature on a thermally tempered 
soda-lime-silica glass and on a semitempered borosilicate glass. 
Curves of these moduli, in contrast to those for the chemically 
strengthened glasses, did not reveal regions of inflection. The 
modulus of rupture is not affected by short exposure to heat up to 
260 °C, but decreases appreciably when exposed to temperatures 
above 204 °C for 200 hr or more. Deflection measurements at room 
temperature showed that the two chemically strengthened glasses 
had about five times as much delayed elasticity as did thermally 
tempered soda-lime-silica glass. 


On the solution of the Stefan problem for whisker growth, 
J. A. Simmons, H. Oser, and S. R. Coriell (Proc. Intern. Conf. 
Crystal Growth, Boston, Mass., June 20-24, 1966), Crystal Growth, 
A Suppl. to J. Phys. Chem. Solids C-8, pp. 255-264 (Pergamon 
Press Inc., New York, N.Y., 1967). 

An integral equation which describes whisker length as a function 
of time is derived from the implicit exact solution of Simmons, 
Parker and Howard using a conservation principle. A convergent 
iterative method is employed to obtain numerically the exact 
growth curves and concentration profiles. Utilizing a dimensionless 
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formulation, growth curves are shown to comprise (except for a 
short transient period) a one-parameter family dependent only on 
a dimensionless evaporation parameter. The Dittmar-Neumann 
and Curtis approximations are discussed and compared with the 
exact growth curves. Methods are given for calculating both the 
coefficient of surface self-diffusion and mean adatom stay time when 
deviations from the Dittmar-Neumann approximation occur. The 
Dittmar-Neumann approximation deviates significantly from the 
exact solution in some parts of the growth range; however, in those 
parts of the growth range where physical limits on the surface con- 
centration are satisfied, it is not clear that this deviation is experi- 
mentally measurable. 


Relation of fracture stress to the fracture pattern for glass 
rods of various diameters, M. J. Kerper and T. G. Scuderi, 
Am. Ceramic Soc. Bull. 45, No. 12, 1065-1066 (Dec. 7, 1966). 

Five different size glass rods, ranging in diameter from 0.16 to 1.5 
in, were broken in flexure and the relationship between fracture 
stress and fracture pattern determined. Results showed that frac- 
ture stress decreased with increasing rod diameter. However, 
rod size did not affect the relationship between the size of the 


smooth, or “mirror,” part of the fracture face and the fracture 
stress. 


Procedures for precise determination of thermal radiation 
properties, J. C. Richmond, G. J. Kneissl, D. L. Kelley, and 
F. J. Kelly, Tech. Report AFML-TR-—66—302 (Air Force Materials 
Laboratory, Air Force Systems Command, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Ohio, Aug. 1966). 

The broad overall objective of this continuing program is to de- 
velop equipment and procedures for measuring the important 
thermal radiation properties of materials, particularly those used in 
aircraft, missiles and space vehicles, at temperatures up to the 
melting point of the most refractory material, and to develop physi- 
cal standards for checking such equipment and procedures. Dur- 
ing the period covered by this report the specific objectives were 
(1) continued development of the laser-source integrating sphere 
reflectometer, (2) an error analysis of the shallow cavity technique 
for measuring normal spectral emittance, and (3) a study of the feasi- 
bility of preparing emittance standards for use at temperatures 
above 1400 °K (about 2000 °F). 

An error analysis of the shallow cavity technique for measuring 
total emittance of ceramic materials at very high temperatures 
showed that there was an error due to the translucency of the 
specimens that was as much as +60% for alumina, and a second 
error due to thermal gradients in the specimen that was on the 
order of — 10%. Two new techniques were devised in the hope of 
greatly reducing the translucency error. Progress was made in 
developing codes to compute and correct for the thermal gradients 
present in the specimen. The laser-source integrating sphere 
reflectometer for measuring reflectance of specimens at very high 
temperatures was extensively redesigned to eliminate errors due 
to flux reaching the detector on the first reflection, and to convert 
the reflectometer from the substitution to the comparison mode. 
A literature search was made of techniques for measuring thermal 
radiation properties of solids at temperatures above 2500 °K (4000 
°F). 


The nucleation of Hg on W as observed by field-emission 


microscopy, S. C. Hardy (Proc. Intern. Conf. Crystal Growth, 
Boston, Mass., June 20-24, 1966), Crystal Growth, A Suppl. to 
J. Phys. Chem. Solids C-13, pp. 287-293 (Pergamon Press Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 1967). 

The nucleation of Hg on W has been studied under ultra high vac- 
uum conditions in an electron field emission microscope. The tem- 
perature dependence of the critical supersaturation for formation 
of nuclei is found to fit the model of disc shaped critical nuclei 
with no entropy of mixing contribution to their free energy of for- 
mation. 

At high temperatures, the critical supersaturation data indicate that 
nucleation occurs by the impingement of subcritical clusters. 


Key Words: Nucleation, electron field emission, Hg W. 


Thermal correction and crystal growth in horizontal boats, 
flow pattern, velocity measurement, and solute distribution, 
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H. P. Utech, W. S. Brower, and J. G. Early (Proc. Intern. Conf. 
Crystal Growth, Boston, Mass., June 20-24, 1966), Crystal Growth, 
A Suppl. to J. Phys. Chem. Solids B-29, pp. 201-205 (Pergamon 
Press Inc., New York, N.Y., 1967). 

The characteristics of thermal convection in open horizontal boats 
containing molten metals or fused salts subject to a horizontal tem- 
perature gradient are shown in a motion picture. A technique for 
determining flow direction and mean flow velocity in systems whose 
convective flow is characterized by erratic temperature fluctuations 
(e.g., metals and salts) was developed and checked by comparing 
velocities measured by this technique with those observed directly 
in the molten salt. 

The effectiveness of a magnetic field in suppression convective 
flow illustrated by comparing the distribution of solute in a specimen 
solidified unidirectionally in the presence of a field with the distri- 
bution in a sample grown normally, i.e., without any field. 


Key Words: Thermal convection, crystal growth, magnetic fields, 
solute distribution, molten metals, fused salts. 


Wind effect on preexisting waves, G. Kulin, Proc. 1965 ASCE 
Conf. Coastal Engineering, Santa Barbara, California, October 
1965, ch. 16, pp. 369-389 (American Society of Civil Engineers, 1966). 
Wind action on preexisting waves is examined experimentally in 
a wind-wave channel, in which the preexisting waves are generated 
mechanically by a paddle at the windward end of the channel. Air 
is blown over these waves, in the direction of wave travel, at veloc- 
ities up to about 30 feet per second, with the formation of wind- 
generated waves essentially suppressed by addition of a wetting 
agent to the water. Wind shear forces on these regular wavy sur- 
faces are deduced for a variety of wave geometries. 


Key Words: Water waves, waves, wind stress on, wind waves, wave 
damping, wind setup. wind-wave interaction. 


Physiological optics at the National Bureau of Standards, 
D. B. Judd, Appl. Opt. 6, No. 1, 13-26 (Jan. 1967). 

Published work in physiological optics at the National Bureau of 
Standards is summarized under the headings: evaluation of light- 
dark patterns, light measurements. measurements. color 
differences, and color perception. The bearing of this work on stand- 
ard methods of the American Society of Testing and Materials. of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. and of the American Standards 
Association, and en recommendations of the International Com- 
mission on Illumination is indicated. The purposes and methods of 
current work are briefly described 


color 


The new tungsten-fiiament lamp standards of total irradi- 
ance, R. Stair, W. E. Schneider, and W. B. Fussell, Appl. Opt. 6, 
No. 1. 101-105 (Jan. 1967). 

The National Bureau of Siandards standard of total irradiance as 
presently issued in the form of a 50-W carbon filament lamp was 
originally calibrated more than fifty years ago. Recently, needs for 
higher accuracy and wider ranges of total irradiance have necessi- 
tated the setting up of three sizes (100 W. 500 W, and 1000 W) of 
tungsten-filament lamp standards of total irradiance. These stand- 
ards operate at a higher temperature than was possible with the 
carbon-filament lamps, and are shielded, except for a narrow area 
of the bulb in front of the filament, so the reception of long wave- 
length flux from the lamps is reduced to a minimum. The new 
lamps were calibrated by the use of a blackbody at a known tem- 
perature together with a quartz plate whose spectral transmittance 
was accurately determined. The quartz plate limits the flux received 
from the blackbody to the spectral region below about 4.5 yw and 
thus reduces errors resulting from water vapor absorption at 6 uw 
and longer wavelengths. Comparisons show the new standards to 
be in close agreement with the carbon-filament lamp standard. 


The role of the National Bureau of Standards in the es- 
tablishment of measurement capability at the State level. 
T. M. Stabler, Instr. Soc. Am. Preprint 16.1—3-66, pp. 1-3 (Oct. 
24-27, 1966). 

The program of the Federal Government to supply new standards 
and instruments to each State is now underway. Ten States have 
been chosen to receive them beginning this winter. These States 
have had to provide suitable laboratories and qualified personnel to 


perform the calibrations and to promote measurement. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards will assist the States in the establish- 
ment of the laboratories and in the training of the technologists. 
The end result is to have established the State Measurement 
Center in all 50 States. 


Key Words: 


States. 


Weights. measure standards. laboratory, training, 


A vacuum ultraviolet flash photolysis apparatus, W. Braun 
A. M. Bass, and A. E. Ledford, Jr., Appl. Opt. 6, No. 1, 47-49 
(Feb. 2, 1967). 

An improved apparatus for performing vacuum ultraviolet flash 
photolysis-kinetic spectroscopy has been constructed. The device 
consists of a compact coaxial arrangement of six capacitors and 
six electrode pairs, symmetrically placed about a hexagonal reaction 
vessel of large aperture. The reaction vessel contains LiF windows 
to transmit far ultraviolet radiation. The six pairs of electrodes 
and six capacitors are connected separately and are synchronously 
fired, uniformly illuminating the reaction cell. The photolytic 
light pulse duration is about 5 usec. More than 10 '* quanta enter 
the reaction vessel in the spectral region between 1050 A and 1600 
A. The essential operating features of the apparatus are described. 


Key Words: Vacuum UV, flash photolysis, apparatus description. 


Analysis of the a, 8, and y relaxations in polychlorotri- 
fluoroethylene and polyethylene: dielectric and mechanical 
properties, J. D. Hoffman, G. Williams, and E. Passaglia, J. 
Polymer Sci. Pt. C, No. 14, 173-235 (1966). 

Theoretical models for the a, and y, relaxation effects found in 
chain-folded polymer crystals (single crystal mats and bulk) are 
presented and compared with the available dielectric and mechani- 
cal loss data for polyethylene and_polychlorotrifluoroethylene. 
Details of morphology and crystal structure that can be varied by 
crystallization and annealing procedures, e.g., roughness of chain- 
folded surfaces, number of intercrystalline links and cilia, number 
of chain-end defects and dislocations, and the existence of the 
extended-chain phase, are brought into the discussion. The a, 
process, which consists of two overlapping mechanisms, is a result 
motions of chain folds and reorientation (with translation) of chains 
in the interior. (Chain twisting also occurs for long chains.) The 
theory connects the data on the n-paraffins and their polar deriva- 
tives (n- ketones, esters, ethers) with the results on polymers: the 
common feature is the chain reorientation and twisting process. 
A new theory of chain twisting is introduced. The y- relaxation is 
a result of reorientation of chains in a “loose” chain-end induced 
defect (a vacancy row) in the polymer crystal. When the effect of 
chain twisting is included, the theory successfully predicts the un- 
usually broad and asymmetric loss curve found in the polymer, 
and is consistent with the experimental activation energies. The 
B relaxation arising in the amorphous component of PCTFE is 
analyzed, and its upward shift in temperature with increasing crys- 
tallinity discussed in terms of the Adam-Gibbs theory of relaxation 
in the glassy state. The ya amorphous relaxation, and the 6 relaxation 
which is found at cryogenic temperatures, are also discussed. 


Concepts, terminology, and notation for optical modulation, 
C.S. McCamy, Photo. Sci. Eng. 10, No. 6,314 325 (Nov.—Dec. 1966). 
Reflectance, transmittance, and optical density are regarded as 

kinds of flux modulation factors. Transmittance is defined as the 
ratio of transmitted flux to the incident flux, while transmittance 
factor is here defined for an optical system as the ratio of the emer- 
gent flux with the sample in the system to the emergent flux with 
the sample removed. Transmission density is defined as the negative 
logarithm of transmittance factor. This is essentially a new defini- 
tion to accord with an old practice. Reflection, transmission, and 
fluorescence are considered generically as propagation and gen- 
eralized modulation terms are proposed. A coordinate system and 
functional notation are adopted to systematize the description of 
optical systems which use or measure modulation. Simplified nota- 
tion of the form Dig: S: 8’: S') describes most cases. Terms, symbols, 
and notation are proposed for standardization. 


Key Words: Modulation reflectance, transmittance, reflectance 
factor, transmittance factor, propagance, absorptance, optical 
density, contrast, symbols, and notation. 
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Condensation of dry air on a liquid hydrogen cooled sur- 
face in the pressure range 10-* to 10 torr (Knudsen number 
of 10-4 to 1), J. Hord, Cryogenics 6, No. 5, 285-293 (Oct. 1966). 
The rate of condensation of dry air on a liquid hydrogen cooled 
surface has been determined experimentally and compared with 
analytical predictions. Free molecule flow theory appears adequate 
for high conductance systems at bulk air pressures up to 107! 
torr. At higher pressures this formulation predicts condensation 
rates which are too large. Continuum bulk flow flow theory and free 
molecule flow theory agree fairly well throughout the pressure 
range investigated; however, bulk flow theory is more compatible 
with experiment. Theoretical and experimental condensation rates 
are presented as a function of air bulk pressure and cryodeposit 
(solid air frost) surface temperature. Surging (slug flow) of static 
liquid hydrogen refrigerant inside small bore tubes was experi- 
mentally observed and is presented as a function of heat flux. 
The liquid hydrogen was vented to the atmosphere from a tube 
designed to provide 0.33 g acceleration along the tube axis. 


Key Words: Air collector, air condensation, air sampling, air solidi- 
fication at 20 °K, cryodeposit, cryodeposit surface temperature, 
cryopumping, cryopumping air at 20 °K in the transition pressure 
regime, geysering, heat transfer to air condensing at 20 °K, heat 
transfer to liquid hydrogen inside tubes, surging, whole air samples. 


Elastic properties of NiTi as a function of temperature, 
S. Spinner and A. G. Rozner, J. Acoust. Soc. Am. 40, No. 5, 1009- 
1015 (Nov. 1966). 

Young’s modulus, shear modulus, and internal friction of the inter- 
metallic compound NiTi have been measured as a function of 
temperature from about — 180° to 600 °C, in the kilocycle-per- 
second range. Annealed and cold-worked specimens were used. 
All the specimens showed the same general pattern, with a mini- 
mum in elastic moduli occurring about 70-140 °C, depending upon 
the particular specimen, and a maximum in internal friction oc- 
curring some 50 °C below the minimum in elastic modulus. Young’s 
modulus was the same for all the specimens (694 kbar) within 
experimental error, but the shear modulus of the cold-worked 
specimens was more than 10% higher than that for the annealed 
specimens. 


Glass research at the National Bureau of Standards, G. W. 
Cleek, Glass Ind. 47, No. 12, 663-669 (Dec. 1966). 

A general account of the research and development in glass technol- 
ogy at the National Bureau of Standards is presented. A brief his- 
tory of the Bureau’s interest in glass is given, followed by a descrip- 
tion of the present effort on specific projects in the Inorganic Glass 
Section. 


Key Words: Glass research, glass technology, properties of glass. 


Instrumental aspects of synchrotron XUV spectroscopy, 
R. P. Madden, D. L. Ederer, and K. Codling, Appl. Opt. 6, No. 1, 
31-38 (Jan. 1967). 

Electron synchrotrons are becoming increasingly important as 
sources of extreme uv radiation for physical experiments. The 
NBS 180-MeV machine has been utilized for gas absorption studies 
over a four-year period, during which a 3-m grazing incidence spec- 
trograph and monochromator have been designed, constructed and 
put into operation. The instruments are extremely stable to vibra- 
tion and temperature variation, and are operating with a slit limited 
resolution of the order of 0.06 A. The design principles and features 
of these instruments are described, and a highly successful pre- 
alignment procedure for grazing incidence spectrometers is outlined. 
The effect of the unusual characteristics of this light source on 
the illumination and performance of the spectroscopic instruments 
is discussed. 


Inversion temperatures and pressures for cryogenic gases 
and their mixtures, R. D. Gunn, P. L. Chueh, and J. M. Prausnitz, 
Cryogenics 6, No. 6, 324-329 (Dec. 1966). 

A generalized Joule-Thomson inversion curve has been obtained 
from volumetric data for gases with acentric factors less than 
0.10. The curve is plotted in coordinates of reduced pressure and 
reduced temperature and a deviation function is provided for 


gases which, because of quantum effects, do not conform to classical 
corresponding states behavior. Semiempirical mixing rules are 
recommended for calculating the inversion curve of gas mixtures. 
For two binary systems (hydrogen-methane and _ helium-nitrogen) 
it was found that at constant temperature, a plot of inversion pressure 
versus mole fraction goes through a strong maximum. Calculated 
results for mixtures compare favorably with the very limited experi- 
mental data now available. 


Key Words: Corresponding states, cryogenic gases, generalized 
inversion curve, Joule-Thomson coefficient mixtures. 


Moisture permeation of leather and plastics used in shoes, 
J. R. Kanagy, J. Am. Leather Chemists’ Assoc. Tech. Note LXII, 
No. 2, 115-122 (Feb. 1967). 

Data are given on moisture permeation of leather and _ plastics 
exposed both to water and water vapor. The rate of moisture permea- 
tion of some plastics is equivalent to that of some leather now used. 
The permeation of moisture through leather depends upon the 
tannage, and by adopting the proper tannage could be greatly in- 
creased. However, leathers that are highly permeable to water are 
not practical for use in shoes, and in this respect man-made materi- 
als will undoubtedly be able to compete with leather. Other proper- 
ties, such as insulation and ability to mold to the .Jet, are charac- 
teristics which will continue to make leather a preferred material 
for shoes. 


Note on the variation of the results of the Mullen burst 
test over the area of a hide, J. R. Kanagy, J. Am. Leather Chem- 
ists’ Assoc. Tech. Note LXII, No. 1, 63-67 (Jan. 1967). 

Variation of the Mullen test results was determined over hide by 
cutting the entire area into 3 by 3 inch pieces and testing each of 
the specimens. Percentage stretch with increase in load was deter- 
mined, and the point at which grain crack occurred was noted. 
Grain-crack is prevalent in specimens from locations on the butt 
of the hide. In this position stretch increases rapidly with load be- 
cause of the physical structure of the fibers. Ninety percent of the 
specimens which cracked were from the small area of the butt 
which constituted three to four square feet. The other areas of a 
full-grown cattle hide were almost entirely free of grain-crack when 
subjected to 600 pounds in the Mullen tester. 


Key Words: Burst of leather, grain-crack, extension, Mullen test. 


The dispersion of distributions derived from folding simple 
distributions, R. A. Schrack, Nucl. Instr. Methods 45, No. 2 
319-321 (1966). 

A graph is presented for obtaining the dispersion (full width at 
half maximum) of distributions, obtained by folding pairs of simple 
symmetric distributions. The gaussian, triangular, trapezoidal, 
and square distributions are considered. 


Key Words: Folding, faltung, dispersion, distributions, gaussian, 
triangular, trapezoidal, square, convolution, variance. 

The National Bureau of Standards and its contributions 
to geophysics, D. Baker. Trans. Am. Geophys. Union 17, No. 4, 
563-568 (Dec. 1966). 

Almost from its inception the National Bureau of Standards has made 
contributions to the field of geophysics. Major contributions are 
reviewed, including gravity measurements, IGY participation, 
seismology, and atmospheric and ionospheric investigations. 


Key Words: Geophysics, gravity, seismology, ionosphere. 


Nitrogen sorption measurements and surface areas of hard- 
ened cement pastes, C. M. Hunt, Highway Research Board Sym- 
posium on Structure of Portland Cement Paste, Washington, D.C., 
January 1965, Highway Research Board Special Report 90, 112-122 
(1966). 

Surface area by nitrogen adsorption and also nonevaporable water 
were determined on hardened cement pastes of four water cement 
ratios, ranging from 0.251 to 0.501, and four ages, ranging from 1 
day to 180 days. 

Water-cement ratio made very little difference in the surface area 
of hardened pastes at 1-day but with pastes at later ages, evidence 
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suggests that surface area may reach a limiting value which is a 
function of the original water-cement ratio. The ratio of surface 
area by nitrogen adsorption to nonevaporable water was not constant 
but increased with increasing hydration in paste of water-cement 
ratio 0.501 and changed very little or even decreased slightly in 
paste of water-cement raiio 0.251. 


Pressures exerted on complete dentures during swallowing, 
M. Ohashi, J. B. Woelfel, and G. C. Paffenbarger, J. Am. Dental 
Assoc. 73, No. 3, 625-630 (Sept. 1966). 

The projected areas of the tissue-bearing surfaces of dentures 
were determined by making tracings on tared pieces of cellulose 
acetate sheets. The upper dentures of 21 patients had projected 
areas ranging from 22.8 to 36.6 cm.? (3.5 to 5.7 in.*), the lower 
dentures from 14.5 to 24.4 cm.® (2.2 to 3.8 in.*). The areas of the 
upper dentures were from 1.2 to 1.9 times the area of the lower 
dentures. The forces exerted on complete dentures during swallow- 
ing were measured by a Brinell indentation method employed in a 
modified “‘Coble Intra-Oral Balancer.”’ Forces ranged on the average 
from 1.5 to 15.8 kg. (3.3 to 34.8 lb.). The pressure on the upper 
dentures ranged on the average from 0.06 to 0.56 kg./em.? (0.85 
to 8.0 lb./in.*; for the lower dentures, 0.09 to 0.80 kg./cm.? (1.3 to 
11.4 lb./in.). 


Proposal for the practical measurement of pH in amphi- 
protic and mixed solvents, R. G. Bates, Intern. Union Pure 
Appl. Chem. Info. Bull. No. 26, 50-54 (Aug. !966). 

Procedures analogous to those on which a practical pH scale has 
been based can be used profitably to establish operational acidity 
scales in certain other amphiprotic and mixed solvent media. 
A universal pH scale relating proton activity aniformly to the aqueous 
standard reference state is not yet a practical possibility, but 
separate scales for each medium can be achieved and will fulfill 
most of the requirements. The best choice of unit appears to be 
pax or —log (my - Yu). where syy is referred to the standard state 
in each particular medium s. Data for reference solutions in 50 
wt. percent methanol and the deuterium oxide are given. 


Recent advances in U.S.A. research on dental amalgams 
and possible applications, G. C. Paffenbarger, Intern. Dental 
J. 16, No. 4, 450-465 (Dec. 1966). 

Current research on dental amalgam in the United States is devel- 
oping information regarding the extrusion of amalgam restorations 
from cavities; the desirability of low mercury-to-alloy ratios; the 
design of universal technics for mixing and compacting; the effect 
of residual mercury content; the relation among compressive, ten- 
sile and transverse strengths; the phases present in the hardened 
amalgam: corrosion: and the advantages of amalgam made from 
spherical alloy powder. 


Key Words: Denta!, amalgam, research. 


Analysis and computer simulation of the production and 
distribution systems of a tufted carpet mill, J. A. Yurow, 
J. End. Eng. XVI, No. 1, 135-140 (Jan. 1967). 

The problem of simulating a multiline tufted carpet mill by means 
of a continous flow simulation language is translated into the prob- 
lem of simulating a mill producing only four lines. Simulation 
of the planning and allocation of production time for each line under 
yarn availability constraints is studied in detail. 


Key Words: Simulation, mill, carpet, tufted, and industrial dynamics. 


Earth temperature and thermal diffusivity at selected 
stations in the United States, T. Kusuda and P. R. Achenbach, 
ASHRAE Trans. 71, Pt. 1, 61-75 (Jan.—Feb. 1967). 

To provide information related to the heat transfer in underground 
installations, 63 sets of data showing annual variations of monthly 
average earth temperatures at various depths throughout the 48 
contiguous States of the United Siates of America have been com- 
piled and analyzed for the Office of Civil Defense. These data have 
been’ used to compute the annual average amplitude and phase 
angle of the earth temperature by a least-squares method. Thermal 
diffusivities of earth computed from the observed temperature 
data by both the amplitude method and phase lag method were 
compared for selected earth temperatue stations. The earth tempera- 


ture characteristics were also compared with those of air and ground 
water temperatures. 


Micrometer U-tube manometers for medium-vacuum 
measurements, A. W. Thomas and J. L. Cross, J. Vacuum Sci. 
Technol. 4, No. 1, 1-5 (Jan.—Feb. 1967). 

A family of U-tube manometers, suitable for use as standard instru- 
ments, has been designed and constructed at the National Bureau 
of Standards to cover the range of pressures from 100 to 1 x 10-? 
torr. In these instruments the levels of the two liquid surfaces are 
measured by adjusting micrometers with conical points ground on 
the ends of the spindles. One hundred mm and fifty mm range 
mercury manometers, with spindles approaching the liquid surface 
from above, are used for differential or absolute pressure measure- 
ments up to 100 torr. Pressures less than 3.5 torr are measured with 
oil manometers, in which the micrometer spindles approach the 
surfaces from below. Measurements made with the mercury manom- 
eter have an uncertainty of about 4X 10-3 torr plus eight parts in 
one hundred thousand of the reading. Measurements made with 
the oil manometer have an uncertainty of about 4 10-4 torr plus 
two parts in ten thousand of the reading. 


Key Words: Vacuum measurement, manometers, U-tube, microm- 
eter, oil, mercury, water. 


Outdoor air psychrometric criteria for summer ventilation 
of protective shelters, T. Kusuda and P. R. Achenbach, ASHRAE 
Trans. 71; Pt. 1, 76-87 (Jan. 25-28, 1965). 

A forced ‘ventilation system using outdoor air, powered either 
manually or by emergency power sources, often provides the best 
combination of reliability and economy for protective shelters 
where outdoor conditions and occupancy characteristics are not 
extreme. In above-ground shelters, an assumption that the venti- 
lating air must remove all of the sensible and latent heat released 
inside the shelter is a reasonably good design criterion in most 
cases. This report analyzes the relation between ventilation rate, 
heat release inside the shelter, and outdoor and shelter psychro- 
metric conditions based on this assumption. 

The ventilation rates required to help the effective temperature 
in the shelter from exceeding certain selected values for various 
selected outdoor design criteria are calculated for the cities of 
Houston, Phoenix, and Minneapolis. 

It is shown that none of the published noncoincident dry-bulb 
and wet-bulb temperature criteria expressed on a percentile basis 
are adequate for calculating ventilation rates on an equal-risk basis 
for various climates. A method for calculating ventilation adequacy 
factors that is applicable to any city for which suitable outdoor 
coincident dry-bulb and wet-bulb temperature data are available 
is described and illustrated. 


The design of a federal statistical data center, E. 
D. Rosenblatt, and M. K. Wood, 
1967). 

This paper treats the principles underlying the design of a Federal 
Statistical Data Center intended to provide a better integrated 
information network for use by Government, industry, and the 
research community in an age of large-scale computers. 


Glaser, 
{m. Stat. 21, No. 1, 12-20 (Feb. 


Key Words: Statistical standards, Federal statistical system, auto- 
matic data processing equipment, disaggregation, probability master 
samples, matching, inherent computability, propagation of error 
computations, disclosure criteria, confidentiality audits. 


Time-dependent behavior of an incompressible elastic 
fluid. Some homogeneous deformation histories, B. Bernstein, 
Acta Mechanica Il, No. 4, 329-354 (1966). 

The theory of the incompressible elastic fluid is designed to describe 
visco-elastic behavior under finite strain. In terms of this theory 
it is shown how to calculate the stress response to any strain history. 
The calculations are carried out and the results displayed for a 
number of homogeneous strain histories. A knowledge of the 
responce to single step stress relaxation in a given geometry allows 
one to calculate easily response to any other history in the same 
geometry. Furthermore from biaxial stress relaxation data one 
may calculate the time dependent stress response in any geometry 
in a manner which resembles the method for predicting the equilib- 
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rium response in an isotropic elastic material. An important class 
of histories comprises the motions following the rest history. To 
calculate the stress response for such a motion over a given time 
interval it suffices to have stress relaxation data over the same 
time interval. Stress response is also calculated for some uniaxial 
strain histories as well as steady simple shear. 


Key Words: BKZ theory, biaxial strain, constant rate of strain, 
creep, elastic fluid, elastic strain energy function, finite strain, 
nonlinear behavior, nonnewtonian fluids, normal pure 
shear, simple extension, simple shear, stress relaxation, time effects, 
uniaxial strain, visco-elasticity. 


stresses, 


Avalanche radiation from the bulk of long, thin, forward- 
biased p*-p-n* silicon diodes, G. G. Harman, ‘Appl. Phys. 
Letters, 9, No. 5, 207-209 (Sept. 1, 1966). 

Avalanche radiation and other evidence has been found for extremely 
high electric fields (100 kV/cm) in long thin forward biased silicon 
diodes. The average applied fields were only 1000 V/cm. Explana- 
tions are given for the several effects that appear to be contributing 
to the observed phenomena. 


Key Words: Silicon diodes, hot electrons, visible radiation. 


Baffled piston radiator: expansion of potential in far, 
paraxial field, M. Greenspan. J. Acoust. Soc. Am. 40, No. 1, 
251-252 (July 1966). 

The potential of a circular source, having radially symmetrical but 
otherwise arbitrary distribution, v(ro), of velocity over its face, is 
expanded as 


( (ag +ajz'+. 


[cylindrical coordinates (r, 0, z): center of source at r=z=O]. We 
find a) to depend only on the total volume velocity at the source. 
If v(ro) is known, all a, can be calculated; if it is unknown, limits 
on a» can be set. 


Key Words: Piston radiator, radiator, piston, sound, diffraction, 
potential, acoustics. 


Cerous magnesium nitrate: a magnetic temperature scale 
0.2002-2 °K, R. P. Hudson and R. S. Kaeser, Physics 3. No. 2, 
95-113 (1967). 

Isentropic demagnetizations from known starting conditions yielded 
a determination of the entropy-magnetic susceptibility, of S—.,. 
relation for single-crystal spheroids of the paramagnetic salt cerous 
magnesium nitrate, CMN. Enthalpy differences, AQ, between the 
low temperature end-points thus reached and an (arbitrary) ref- 
erence temperature near 1 °K (determined by gamma ray heating) 
yielded a corresponding Q one obtained S — T and 
r—T relations. T being the thermodynamic temperature. The salt 
exhibits a broad maximum in x centered on S/R= 0.32, for which 
region the absolute temperature is determined to be 0.001; °K. 
Our results disagree significantly with those of other workers (even 
S—,, which is not subject to large experimental error) save for the 
observation that CMN obeys the Curie law at least down to 0.006 °K. 
At high temperatures (JT > 0.006 °K), all specimens show a heat 
capacity C/R=bT-? with b=5.76 x 10-® deg®. Superimposed upon 
this is a small “‘anomaly” first appearing at approximately 0.015 
°K and reaching a maximum near 0.025 °K. The attribution of such 
an effect to small concentrations of magnetic impurities cannot 
be reconciled with the results of chemical analysis. Other evidence, 
moreover, supports the idea of a nonmagnetic origin for this anomaly. 


S curve, whence 


Definition of temperature in the kinetic theory of dense 
gases, L. S. Garcia-Colin and M. S. Green, Phys. Rev. 150, No. 1, 
153-158 (Oct. 7, 1966). 

The question of the appropriate definition of temperature in the 
kinetic theory of dense gases is discussed. An apparent contradic- 
tion in the value of the bulk viscosity between two methods of 
making the transition from the kinetic to the hydrodynamic stage 
is resolved. It is shown that the definitions of temperature through 
the kinetic energy and through the total energy are equivalent. 
The general question of the appropriate choice of macroscopic 
variables in nonequilibrium statistical mechanics is discussed. 
It is pointed out that the form of the equations of hydrodynamics 


is covariant with the definition of the macroscopic variables, but 
the molecular-distribution functions are invariant to this choice. 
In spite of the equivalence of temperature definition between a 
quantity which is a local integral of motion and one which is not, the 
principle that macroscopic observables are properly chosen to be 
‘approximate single-valued integrals of motion” can still be main- 
tained. The question of which temperature or bulk viscosity is 
measured is discussed in the context of specific experimental 
situations. 


Effective charge carrier lifetime in silicon p-i-n junction 
detectors, J. A. Coleman and L. J. Swartzendruber, (Proc. 10th 
Scintillation and Semiconductor Counter Symp., Washington, 
D.C., Mar. 23-24, 1966), IEEE Trans. Nucl. Sci. NS-13, No. 3, 
240-244 (June 1966). 

An estimate of the effective charge carrier lifetime can be obtained 
from a determination of the collection efficiency as a function of 
the transit time for charge carriers produced by incident short- 
range radiation in a p-i-n junction detector. The results of this method 
have the advantage of being independent of both the charge carrier 
mobility and the depletion depth of the detector. Effective lifetimes 
as low as a few microseconds (7,) for electrons produced by natural 
alpha particles have been observed in several 2 mm thick lithium- 
compensated silicon detectors operating at room temperature. 
No significant bias dependent windows which might cause mis- 
leading interpretation of the results were observed. Window effects 
were investigated by measuring the changes in pulse height of 
detector output signals initiated by natural alpha particles incident 
on the detectors at angles up to 45 degrees. The electron lifetimes 
were observed to decrease when the detector was operated at 
liquid nitrogen temperature. The short effective lifetimes that can 
occur in lithium-compensated silicon set a lower limit on the field 
strengths that must be maintained for efficient charge collection 
in thick p-i-n junction detectors. Effective hole lifetimes can also 
be obtained using this technique but with the present geometry 
of lithium-compensated silicon detectors this measurement is more 
difficult if short-range particles are used. The effects of charge carrier 
lifetime and amplifier pulse rise and fall times on the observed radia- 
tion-induced pulse shapes are discussed. 


Fermi controlled recombination as a junction design 
factor in GaAs laser diodes, N. N. Winogradoff and H. K. Kessler, 
Int. J. Electronics 21, No. 4, 329-335 (1966). 

The observation that the deliberate introduction of shallow donors 
in the p-type side of GaAs lasers resulted in a greatly improved 
efficiency in radiative recombination has been fully confirmed 
and found to be quite general. Our earlier field effect experiments 
indicate that this enhancement is due to a critical separation of 
the intrinsic and actual Fermi levels in the space charge region 
rather than to donor-acceptor transitions. A qualitative model, 
consistent with experimental observations and supporting this 
conclusion, is presented and used in the design of improved lasers 
yielding total peak power outputs in excess of 23 w at room tempera- 
ture. 


Lack of uniqueness in the international practical tempera- 
ture scale above the gold point, H. J. Kostkowski, Metrologia 
3, No. 1, 28-29 (Jan. 1967). 

The International Practical Temperature Scale (IPTS) above the 
gold point is shown to vary with wavelength. Although the extent 
of this variation is barely significant relative to the present uncer- 
tainty of realizing the scale, the IPTS should be unique; and to 
achieve this a wavelength must be specified in the definition. 


Key Words: International Practical Temperature Scale, temperature, 


standards, radiation 


pyrometer. 


thermometry, optical pyrometer, infrared 


Magnetization of iron for magnetometer calibrations, 
W. E. Case and R. S. Harrington, Proc. IEEE 54, No. 12, 2004- 
2005 (Dec. 1966). 

It is shown that ultra pure iron spheres allow a simple and accurate 
calibration of vibrating sample magnetometers over a field range 
from 600 to 5000 oersteds using only one voltage and field reading. 
The same spheres may also be used to calibrate other types of 
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. magnetometers in this field range by simply assuming the magnetiza- 
tion V is related to the field Hy by 


Key Words: Magnetometer calibration, magnetization of pure iron, 
measurement of magnetization, ferromagnetism. 


Mechanical relaxation in _ polychlorotrifluoroethylene, 
J. M. Crissman and E. Passaglia, J. Polymer Sci. Pt. C, No. 12, 
237-245 (1906). 

Measurements of the viscoelastic functions A, G'. CG". J’. and J” as 
functions of temperature from — 180° to + 180 °C have been obtained 
using a torsion pendulum apparatus, for several samples of poly- 
chlorotrifluoroethylene having widely different crystallinities as 
determined by density. The low crystallinity samples show two 
relaxations: a very broad one (y) centered at about —35 °C which 
appears to be split into two processes, and one (8) at 84 °C. In the 
higher crystallinity samples, a third process (a@) appears at about 
137 °C, and the high temperature side of the y relaxation peak is 
lower in magnitude as compared to the lower crystallinity specimens. 
For the 8 peak, which is assumed to be associated with the glass 
transition, the peak value for G’’ is essentially independent of 
crystallinity, while both A and J'’ show decreases in magnitude with 
increasing crystallinity. The relationship between the magnitude of 
the relaxation peak and crystallinity, and dependence of this rela- 
tionship upon the viscoelastic function chosen to characterize the 
relaxation are discussed. 


Optical power increase in GaAs laser diodes coated with 
reflecting aluminum silicone mixture, H. K. Kessler, Proc. 
IEEE Letter 55, No. 1, 99-100 (Jan. 1967). 

GaAs laser output power has been increased by using the reflect- 
ance of an aluminum-silicone mixture coated on a laser diode. After 
such application, the light output increased from one side by 50%. 
and better heat dissipation from the diode was observed. 


Key Words: GaAs lasers, optical power, aluminum-silicone com- 
pound, heat sink. 


Radiative recombination within a space-charge region in a 
semiconductor, N. N. Winogradoff, J. Appl. Phys. 37, No. 10, 
3916-3917 (Sept. 1966). 

Since light emission from forward biased junctions is usually due 
to radiative recombination through a recombination center, the mini- 
ma in the light output observed when cathode rays or a narrow beam 
of light traversed a p-n junction can be explained in terms of the 
recombination statistics of the centers in the space charge region 
rather than in terms of the separation of the free carriers by the 
junction field as is commonly believed. Furthermore, it is shown 
that under certain conditions of excitation, the luminescence in 
the space charge region can be a maximum. 


Key Words: Radiative recombination, space charge regions. p-n 
junctions, germanium, silicon and gallium arsenide. 


Surface aspects of the thermal degradation of GaAs p-n 
junction lasers and tunnel diodes, H. Kessler and N. N. Wino- 
gradoff, IEEE Trans. Electron. Devices ED-13, No. 10, 688-691 
(Oct. 1966). 

Owing to the similarity of the junction widths and doping levels in 
epitaxially formed GaAs lasers and conventional tunnel diodes, the 
gradual degradation of the latter under use might be expected to be 
intensified in the case of lasers operating under high duty cycle or 
c.w. conditions. 

It was found that the current voltage characteristics of both the 
lasers and tunnel diodes underwent considerable thermal degrada- 
tion even when no bias was applied, and that the degradation was 
limited to surface or “junction edge” effects. 

The degradation of the current-voltage characteristics was correlated 
with degradation in the light output under forward bias. It was con- 
cluded that degradation under forward bias was also a surface effect 
induced by heating rather than by deterioration of the junction in 
the bulk as commonly believed. Methods of controlling the degrada- 
tions are discussed. 


Key Words: Gallium arsenide, lasers, tunnel diodes, degradation, 
light emission, surface effects. 
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